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proves that there was no plot or conspiracy to use 
the machinery provided by law to work injustice to 
the federation of labor. Haywood had a fair trial. It 
was better also that he should be declared not guilty 
so long as there was room for any doubt, because a million 
men and women would have believed that he was the 
innocent victim of a wicked conspiracy. We believe 
that the publicity given to this affair will be a check 
upon evil-minded men of both sides. 


& 


Tue following notice of an important transaction is 
taken from the Churchman. We hope that the event 
hinted at in the last sentence has not only been deferred, 
but prevented. We quote: ‘‘King’s Chapel in Boston, 
the first Anglican Church in the New England colonies, 
which afterward became the first Unitarian church in 
the United States, has come to an agreement with the 
Harvard Divinity School. This agreement, as an- 
nounced by Rev. Howard N. Brown, minister of King’s 
Chapel, at a recent meeting of the Divinity School alumni, 
is that the Faculty of the school shall have such over- 
sight over the board of trustees in which.title to the prop- 
erty and endowment is vested as shall enable it to control 
the type of preaching and teaching in the Chapel. ‘The 
Faculty of the Harvard Divinity School is no longer 
predominantly Unitarian, but the type of teaching for 
which it stands is very far removed from the creedal and 
traditional position of those who built and endowed the 
original King’s Chapel. The hope that among many 
has been strong of late, that King’s Chapel might return 
to the faith of its founders, is at least deferred by this 
action.” ; 

J 


THE resignation of Rev, Charles E. St. John as secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Association does not 
come as a surprise to his more intimate friends and 
associates. A year ago Mr. St. John’s customary good 
health showed signs of breaking. The directors of 
the Association gave him leave of absence, and he spent 
the winter and early spring in the South. ‘This rest 
and a simple operation to which he submitted after his 
return have combined to completely restore his health. 
He is advised, however, that he should not again assume 
the strenuous labors of the secretaryship. Even Mr. 
St. John’s unusual bodily vigor has suffered from the 
steady strain, the incessant public speaking, the con- 
stant travel, involving sudden changes of climate and 
diet, which are incident to the office he has held. He 
has never, until the last year, spared himself, but has 
been at the service of the churches in season and out of 
season. He will take with him to whatever new service 
for our cause may claim him a renewed vigor, a wealth 
of experience, and the admiration and affection of many 
friends all over the country. It is understood that his 
resignation takes effect in September, and that he will 
at once enter upon a three months’ engagement in 
charge of the pulpit of the First Church in Philadelphia. 


Bd 


It was a pleasure to read in the Congregationalist a 
note in which Dr. Torrey, the evangelist, was chided 
for asserting that he lived by faith in prayer. In a 
broad sense all right-minded people who have confidence 
that the laws by which they live are just, and the min- 
istration of them merciful, live by faith. They believe 
that goodness and mercy will follow them all the days 
of their life, and they will dwell in the house of the Lord 
forever. But, when a man says that he gives up all the 
ordinary rules of business, that he takes no salary, that 
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he receives for his toil only that which comes in direct — 
answer to prayer, his teaching misleads some and affronts 
others. Whoever knows human nature and has watched 
the course of men who have professed to live solely by 
faith recognizes the fact that no appeal for aid and no- 
advertisement of a good cause is more effective with the 
general public than a declaration of faith. When a 
man publishes, as these men do, frequent reports and 
considerable volumes in which they put on record their 
desperate needs, the sufferings of the poor, the sick, 
the orphan, the lame, the halt, and the blind, and recites 
the numerous answers to prayer through which the 
needs were supplied, a most moving appeal is made and 
generous souls quickly respond with coins, bank-notes, 
and checks, with blankets, potatoes, and flour, with 
whatever is needed for the support of the worker or the 
relief of his dependent people. Some take this course 
innocently, and some excite suspicion by their ostenta- 
tious appeals to Divine Providence. 


& 


Ir is the sense of the Congress of The Hague that 
private property should be exempt from capture on the 
high seas in time of war. When the Spanish War 
broke out, most of us thought of the war beginning as 
a duel between battleships or battleships and fortifica- 
tions. Many of us remember the disgust and horror 
with which we learned that the first exploits of our navy 
were captures of fishing smacks and trading vessels owned 
by innocent persons who were often ignorant that war 
was going on. It seemed so petty and puerile for a 
great nation like ourselves to revive buccaneering on 
the Spanish Main! At the instance of the American 
government a declaration has been made in favor of 
the exemption of private property from capture, but 
this is an expression of opinion merely, and probably will 
not be accepted by the strong governments, England, 
Germany, and France. Capt. Mahan is teaching our 
English neighbors that one of the elements of power 
with them is the ability to sweep the commerce of their 
neighbors from the sea in case of war. England, of 
course, is exposed to the same liability of loss, but seems 
to think that the chances are in her favor in this game 
of mutual spoliation. 


The Serious Aspects of Life. 


As a spectacle, life may be looked at in many ways, 
and, as a game, it can be played in as many fashions as 
there are players. Some see all the gloom and tragedy 
of nature and of human history. Others are content 
to busy themselves with that which is trivial and amus- 
ing on the surface of things. It is possible to make life 
one long merrymaking; and it is also possible to take 
it so seriously that mirth will be banished from every 
day of a long life. One of the grim jokes told of many — 
clowns and merrymakers represents one of them, for 
instance, Grimaldi, going to a physician to ask for a 
remedy for depression of spirits. The physician ad- 
vised him to go and see Grimaldi. ‘‘Alas,” said the 
patient, “but I am Grimaldi.’ This story brings 
into view one of the strange combinations of the grave 
and the gay in human character. It often happens that 
the merrymakers, the poets, the story-tellers, the wits, 
have the power to amuse everybody but themselves. 

Mark Twain says that one cannot always wear the 
cap and bells, and that, when one has passed his seven- 
tieth birthday, the serious aspects of life must appeal 
to him. We have watched the career of Mr. Clemens 
almost from its beginning, and the impression made 
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long ago has been so deepened with time that the jester 


has almost disappeared. We early discovered that be- 
hind the merrymaker and the wit there was a serious 
purpose and often a sad heart. Sometimes, even when 
his jesting approached buffoonery; he seemed to lift 
his mask a little and show behind it a face that was al- 
most grim in its expression of wrath at human wrong- 
doing and the cruelty which is responsible for so much 
human misery. They know little about the man who 
do not understand that the form of expression which he 
has chosen came almost by accident, and was retained 
because he discovered that it gave him an audience 


which would have never been won for him if his serious 


thought had been expressed in dignified language and 
with the serious manners which are commonly asso- 
ciated with earnest thought on important topics. 

There are those living who remember the time when 
the grave and decorous speech and manners of the Sab- 
bath morning set the pattern and standard for the con- 
duct of life through all the days of the week. ‘The 
young were reminded that it was a serious thing to live, 
that life was short, that death was inevitable, and after 
death the judgment. The sober demeanor of good peo- 
ple in those days was usually the effect of fear. Men 
and women lived with the consciousness that death, 
terrible to contemplate, was awaiting them and that 
at any time the summons might come to close the record 
of life and go hence to a destiny which was irrevocable 
forever. In our time the majority of old and young 
seem to have thrown away not only the ancient teach- 
ing, but also the grave demeanor and the serious way 
of taking life. They try to forget the brevity of life, 
the certainty of death, and all the grim and sorrowful 
aspects of care and trouble which once made life a fear- 
ful responsibility. 

But between the two extremes of liberty and so- 
lemnity new thoughts and purposes are bringing out 
new aspects of life and duty. It is possible now without 
fear, without foreboding, to enjoy life when the sun shines 
and to meet sorrow when the shadow falls without 
gloom or over-anxious thought. ‘The belief that a genial, 
generous, all-pervading spirit of life is working for good 
in the fortunes of men and things, and that whoso- 
ever will may be a cheerful co-operator in the work of 
creation and regeneration that is going on in the world, 
inspires a cheerful confidence that life is worth living. 
With this thought in the mind, one cannot be alto- 
gether frivolous nor over-severe in his estimate of life 
and duty. ‘Taken seriously, life becomes a cheerful 
opportunity. It lies open to the sunshine, that life-giver 
and disinfectant, from which come the vigor of the 
oak and the majesty of the cataract, as well as the hues 
of the rainbow and the smell of the new-mown hay. ‘The 
more seriously—that is, the more naturally—life is taken, 
the more cheerful is the outlook and the greater the joy 
in work. 

When life is properly ordered and trained faculties 
are set to do their proper work, the common as well 
as the extraordinary tasks of life are sources of active 
pleasure. Joy in working in such cases is easily attained 
even by those who take the most serious views of life. 


- But many, because they are weak or ignorant or un- 
trained or unfortunate, can take no pleasure in the work 


that lies close at hand. The digging of ditches to one 
who is conscious of a gift for better things is like the 
enforced toil of a prisoner. But, if one is fit for better 
things, even the digging of ditches may be endured if 
it serves a temporary purpose in providing comfort 
for others and the support of life until the way can be 
opened to more congenial work. A millionaire has con- 


 fessed to the present writer that he never was more happy 
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than when working on a railroad at eighty-seven cents a 
day. Having in mind, as this man did, the prize to be 
won when he was admitted to the bar, he will make little 
of the minor aspects of his toil, and may even take 
pleasure in setting his nerve and muscle to do the work 
of a man in overcoming all obstacles. The more serious 
and worthy his purpose, the more cheerful will be his 
outlook upon life. 


New Occasion, New Duty. 


Senator Knox, in his recent address at Yale College, 
pointed to the regulation of internal commerce as a new 
and radical departure in our national policy. Such 
indeed it is. Of course, we have always known that the 
Constitution confers the right of such regulation; but 
all these years it has been hardly more than a deferred 
right. Interested in the development of our country, 
we have been too well pleased to see great enterprises 
go forward to invoke official watch over them. We 
have felt that in:the competitions of traffic the common 
welfare must be reasonably safe. Save in the matter 
of the tariff we have been more than willing to hold the 
business of the country aloof from politics. Experi- 
ence at last compels us to call this deferred right into 
exercise for protection from paralyzing discriminations 
and unendurable extortions. Our assertion of this right is 
tentative thus far: through experiment we may come to 
a wiser regulation than we yet know. But on the course 
of regulation we have entered, and there is no probability 
that we shall turn back from it. The rights of business 
are very large, but they are circumscribed at last by 
those rights of man which it is one of the prime functions 
of government to make secure. 

Another departure is before us for which the author- 
ity is not so obvious, but a way to which must be found. 
It may well be that the general fairness of our people 
and the good sense of Japan will keep us out of war at 
this juncture, but the unpleasantness between the two 
people points to danger which it is the immediate busi- 
ness of statesmanship to forestall. As a people, we 
may average well; but racial dislike is with us, and labor 
has a dislike of competition, and, where the two dis- 
likes have a common direction, then trouble is imminent. 
Then there is needed. but one more condition to make 
war very possible. Race antipathy is nothing new 
with us. For years Italian and Russian and Pole have 
been looked upon with unfriendly eye at their coming, 
and have rarely in one generation gained good standing 
in our regard. They have, however, been quickly nat- 
uralized, and thus our flag and laws and privileges have 
become theirs also. They have become as foreigners to 
the very land that produced them. But suppose people 
of another country living among us yet unnaturalized. 
Then they are still citizens of that other country, and in 
case of unprovoked outrage will naturally appeal to it 
for protection. Let the case be our own. A few citizens 
of the United States, we will say, at Rio Janeiro or Val- 
paraiso, giving no cause for offence other than is im- 
plied in racial peculiarities or industrial success, are 
yet pursued with outrage. They would appeal to the 
United States consul, who would make complaint to 
the local authorities and at the same time report to 
Washington. If the local authorities acted with fair 
promptness, nothing further might be done about it. 
Otherwise polite but firm remonstrance would be sent 
from our government, and this would be followed by 
battleships, with the blessings of all Americans if the 
outrages continued. And the sentiment that would 
dictate such conduct on our part must be the sentiment 
of any nation worthy the trust and honor of its citi- 
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zens. For what reason can we suppose other nations 
less sensitive to outrage than we are? Indeed, in no 
way can a nation’s honof be more grievously insulted 
than by affront to its people in foreign lands. If there 
exists a casus belli, it is this. Now in small ways we 
have had troubles of this nature,—a citizen or a few citi- 
zens of another nation mobbed within our own. We 
have escaped serious difficulty, however, through apology, 
perhaps some money payment to the injured or bereft. 
In this statement we bear not in mind the case of the 
Chinese on the Pacific coast, the weakness of whose 
-home government has made outrage far too safe. The 
case of the Japanese, now in considerable numbers in 
California, is different: they have a home government 
that is strong and sensitive, and which it is quite pos- 
sible to insult beyond forbearance. If the treaty rights 
of her people continue to be disregarded, she will not 
unlikely ‘‘let slip the dogs of war,’ as we would do 
under the like circumstances. 

It is the Japanese to-day: it may be some other people 
to-morrow. ‘The storm centre has very'recently been San 
Francisco: it may anon be New York or Chicago. Racial 
dislikes and industrial jealousies are not local; and the 
hoodlum here and the hoodlum there is ever the same 
reasonless and lawless thing. We have come to a new 
occasion that teachesanew duty. The situation demands 
Congressional action that shall be explicit and imperative. 
The word should go forth that peaceable citizens of 
other countries who may be with us are under the protec- 
tion of the nation, and that to outrage them is to insult 
its authority. We talk of battleships: a fleet of them 
on all oceans would not so effectively meet the situation 
as this would do. Like most others, we would wish to 
respect the prerogatives of States, and we would have 
such enactment studiously careful not to conflict with 
them. But, if States will not give the needed protection, 
the United States must do so. The plea so often heard, 
that outrage upon foreigners within State limits is be- 
yond the reach of Federal authority, is no longer safe; 
and that we should be exposed to the liability of war 
through industrial jealousy or race hatred is intolerable. 
In this matter, as in so many others, we must provide 
against the evil which we would not suffer. 


Current Topics, 


A CONFLICT of aim between the federal courts and the 
State of North Carolina was brought to a climax on July 
27, when Gov. Glenn of North Carolina ordered the arrest 
of President W. W. Finley of the Southern Railway to 
compel the observance of the new State law imposing a 
rate of 24 cents a mile as the basis of the passenger tariff 
within the limits of the State. A few hours after the 
warrant had been served upon Mr. Finley the Southern 
Railway and the Atlantic Coast Line abandoned their 
original demand, that the State law remain in abeyance 
until a decision upon the principles involved had been 
enunciated by the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
agreed to accept the application of the new law beginning 
on August 8. In the course of the controversy between 
the railway corporation and the State of North Carolina, 
the Department of Justice attempted to induce the gover- 
nor to waive the enforcement of the law, pending a final 
decision by the highest tribunal; but the activities of the 
Attorney-General’s office were unavailing. As things 
now stand, the will of the State of North Carolina will be 
obeyed by the railways until the legislation recently 
put upon the statute books has been upset by federal 
or State authority. 
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A criMINAL trial which had aroused wide-spread in- 
terest as involving important questions touching upon the 
relations between labor and capital on the one hand and 
labor and the State on the other, was terminated at Boise, 
Ida., on July 28, when a jury found William D. Hay- 
wood, secretary and treasurer of the Western Federation 
of Miners, not guilty of complicity in the assassination 
of former Gov. Frank Steunenberg of Idaho. The 
State relied, in its prosecution of Haywood, almost en- 
tirely upon the evidence of Harry Orchard, who had con- 
fessed that he himself assassinated Mr. Steunenberg, 
but that the motive behind the crime was the activity 
of Haywood and the other members of the ‘‘inner circle” 
of the Western Federation of Miners, who sought to bring 
about the death of the chief executive. After the ver- 
dict acquitting Haywood had been brought in on last 
Sunday, Gov. Gooding of Idaho announced his inten- 
tion of continuing the prosecution of the other labor 
leaders whom Orchard had sought to involve in the crime 
of which he has confessed himself guilty. 


& 


TuE latest news from Tokyo removes what little doubt 
as to Japan’s purposes in Korea may have obtained after 
the deposition of the emperor on July 19. ‘The reor- 
ganization of the Korean government has been carried 
out with characteristic Japanese thoroughness, Although 
a Korean emperor and a Korean cabinet still retain the 
nominal authority in the country, it is admitted at Tokyo 
that every instrument of real power in the ‘‘Land of the 


Morning Calm” is in Japanese hands and that every 


official in Korea, from the highest to the lowest, is ulti- 
mately responsible for his conduct to the Japanese resi- 
dent-general at Seoul. It is wholly unlikely that the 
present state of affairs will be modified in the direction 
of restoring the right of self-government to the Koreans. 
Korea is now a Japanese colony and will retain that status 
until the bonds between that country and Japan have been 
made still closer in the course of time. 


& 


AN impressive feature of the coup d’état at Seoul is the 
universal acquiescence with the activities -of Japanese 
statecraft in the Korean capital. Although the Koreans 
had treaties of peace and amity with most of the great 
powers, including the United States, not a murmur of 
protest against the practical absorption of the protégé 
by its Japanese protector was to be heard at a single 
capital in Europe or America. The diplomacy of the 
world seemed to take it for granted that the incident of 
Seoul wasan act of destiny, and that the right of the Japan- 
ese government to the conquest of Korea was as secure as 
if it had been guaranteed by the signatures of a dozen 
ministers of state. This, too, despite the vigorous pro- 
tests of Koreans, both at home and abroad, against what 
they term the high-handed spoliation by a power that had 
gained a foothold in their country under the guise and 
formal pledge of friendship. 


& 


THE most recent phase of Japanese expansion has 
aroused the keenest uneasiness at St. Petersburg. An 
authoritative Russian organ, the Novoe Vremya, has 
recently given to the world the details of an anti-dynastic 
movement in Southern China which is said to have been 
created and fostered by Japanese agents. ‘The same 
paper alleges that, in direct violation of the Chino- 
Japanese treaty of 1905, which defines the region in China 
where foreigners, including Japanese, shall be permitted 
to live, Japanese agitators have penetrated into the most 
remote parts of the empire to prosecute their propaganda. 
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These agitators are represented as impressing upon the 


_ Chinese mind the hostile intention of the Western world 
as contrasted with the benevolent purposes of the Japan- 


ese in the part of disinterested defenders of China’s 
integrity against the encroachments of the white peoples. 
The editor of the Novoe Vremya is responsible for the 
assertion that the Japanese agitation is producing wide- 
spread results throughout. China. 


' Pd 
AN important aid to the international movement for 


the suppression of the opium trade was assured on July 
25, when the Chinese government announced its assent 


_ to the joint investigation proposed by the United States. 


into the opium question. The court at Pekin has shown 
a desire in the past to deal energetically with the vice of 
opium consumption, but its assent to the proffer of inter- 


_ national action was deferred by the impression that the 


plan of international action would involve a series of 
inspections of conditions in the interior of China by 
foreigners. When the exact meaning of the proposal 
was explained at Pekin, the imperial government with- 
drew its objections, and its adherence to the projected 
investigation was quickly forthcoming. The powers 
interested in the inquiry include Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Holland, and Japan, in addition to the United 
States and China. 
st 


PREPARATIONS are being made in Belgium for the final 


_ phase of the parliamentary struggle that will result in the 


annexation of the Congo Free State to the kingdom. 
Tentative arrangements for the transfer of authority 
from King Leopold to the government of Belgium are 
already well advanced. The agreement reached on July 
12 between the Belgian and the Congo administrations 
defines in detail the terms upon which the private rule 
of the king shall end and the extensive African State 
shall pass into the possession of Belgium, to be governed 
by administrators responsible to the Belgian Parliament. 
Although some of the English critics of the Leopoldean 
régime on the Congo can devise no satisfactory scheme 
of reform that does not involve the extension of British 
sovereignty over the Congo State, it is recognized by most 
of the advocates of radical reform in Leopold’s personal 
domain that the transference of the country to the au- 
thority of the Belgian kingdom will offer the probability 
of a definite solution of the problem. 


Brevities. 


The silly season must be on when priests 4nd minis- 
ters make Teddy bears the subject of sermons. 


“Unique” is a good word. It means ‘‘the only one 
of its kind.” ‘There are no degrees of uniqueness. 


“Quite unique” is an admissible phrase because it 
means ‘‘altogether unique,” but ‘‘very unique” is a silly 
compound. 


A recent speaker said of the minister, that he is ‘‘idol- 
ized at thirty, criticised at forty, ostracized at fifty, 
Oslerized at sixty, and canonized at seventy.” 


The idle people who take from society all they can get, 
and give nothing in return, are of the class who ‘‘ripe and 
ripe,” and then fill out the rest of the programme. 


In addition to the perils of travel by land and sea the 
man who navigates the upper air will have danger from 
the electricity with which the clouds are charged on every 
summer day. 
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Many of our most important impulses, sentiments, 
affections, and emotions, may be justified by reason, as an 
afterthought, but they are not the products of our ra- 
tional faculties. "t 


In a sermon preached at Church Green in Boston in the 
year 1800 the Rev. John Eliot discussed the reasons why 
people did not attend church. The sermon reads like 
a modern production. 


One of the queerest quirks is to be found in the thought 
and sentiment of men who are opposed to war in all its 
forms, but who have active sympathy for men who throw 
bombs to kill the rulers of the world. 


Most people think that lying is forbidden in one of 
the ten commandments, but the only sin therein specified 
is bearing false witness against a neighbor. That, how-: 
ever, is one of the worst forms of lying. 


The happiest people in the world are those who take 
no thought concerning their place in society, and ask for 
no rewards and privileges excepting such as come to them 
naturally as the result of what they are and what they do. 


From the reports of many explorers we learn that the 
plays of children in Greece two thousand years ago and 
in Egypt twice as many ages since were almost iden- 
tical with the plays of children to-day, with toys which 
might easily do service in any modern nursery. 


When one has been long unfamiliar with the vocabu- 
lary of an old-fashioned evangelist, the language used 
by him sounds almost as shocking as the profanity of 
the street, and immediately suggests the idea that the 
latter is only the former mode of speech taken out of its 
usual environment. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Ministers’ Salaries. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 
Your correspondent H. E. L. writes in amazement 


- that a Christian church should pay its minister, crippled 


by sickness in his family, only fifteen dollars’ salary in 
six weeks! But I know a near-by church, composed of 
well-to-do and wealthy people, that simply from neglect 
and bad business management did not pay its pastor, 
whom they all claimed to respect and love, any salary 
whatever for over six months. I know another which is 
spending $2,000 in beautifying its church edifice, 
but which owes its minister some $250 back salary 
now, with no prospect of his receiving any salary 
whatever until his parishioners return from their summer 
outings, three months hence. These are not exceptional 
cases. SIGMA. 


Wild Flowers on the Isles of Shoals. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

The wild flowers of the Isles of Shoals are very beau- 
tiful. As every one who reads Celia Thaxter’s sketches 
and poems already knows, all flowers attain a coloring 
and a luxuriance in this sea air which are lost when the 
experiment is tried, as it often has been tried, of trans- 
planting them to the main land. The wild roses of 
Appledore and the large daisies of Star and the beautiful 
flowering grasses grow in such abundance that one may 
pick and pick, apparently without decreasing the supply 
for those who come later. But it is another thing with 
the lovely swamp iris or the delicate wild convolvulus of 
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Star Island, and I would like to utter a protest now, 
while the recent meetings are fresh in mind, against 
ruthlessly plucking them from the place where they belong. 
The island is so small that every one who rambles, or 
scrambles, over the rocks is likely to happen upon the 
hidden places where these flowers grow, and thrill with a 
new sense of discovery. Dear friends, do let them stay 
in their places, ‘‘to please the desert,” if nothing more. 
They die before you can reach the hotel with them. Let 
them die where 


“The purple petals, fallen in the pool, 
Made the black water with their beauty gay.” 


I should not write this letter, were it not that the 
appeal fits many another place and flower. Remember 
that others will find, too, the beauty that has rejoiced you, 
and give them a chance to see it in the natural setting. 

A SHOALER. 


Austria and England. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


A writer in the Register says that Austria has adopted 
‘universal suffrage.’’ Suffrage is not universal while 
half of the adult inhabitants are shut out from it. Aus- 
trian women sent in a largely signed and earnest petition 
for the franchise, but without success. 

The same writer says that Austria now has a more 
democratic government than Great Britain. It may 
be so as regards men, but it is quite the other way as 
regards women. In Austria women have practically 
no political rights. In Great Britain, on the other hand, 
municipal suffrage was given to the women of England 
in 1869. It worked so well that in 1881 it was extended 
to the women of Scotland, and in 1898, with hardly any 
opposition, to the women of Ireland. Parish, district, 
and county suffrage have from time to time been added, 
so that to-day throughout Great Britain women vote 
for all elective officers except members of Parliament. 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
CHILMARK, Mass. 


The Post-office Mission. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


It seems to me that the letter of William Maxwell on 
the Post-office Mission, in your issue of July 18, cannot 
long remain unanswered. Iam quite sure that the many 
committees and individuals of. the National Alliance, who 
are doing such effective work along the very lines he 
mentions, will be amazed at his statement, that ‘‘there 
is no concerted action taken by the Unitarian Church 
toward supplying persons living in remote and isolated 
localities with denominational literature.” 

I am especially impressed with the writer’s lack of 
knowledge of our work, as I have just been going over the 
annual reports from our Alliance branches in all parts 
of the country, in the preparation of the Manual, which is 
to be issued in September. In that will be found the 
annual report of the National Post-office Mission secre- 
tary, giving somewhat in detail the present status of the 
work, with the plans for further extension. All this will 
show careful organization, and that the work has not 
been ‘‘neglected” nor ‘‘poorly managed.” 

That we have not attained in our methods, we workers 
know, probably better than any one else, but practical 
results of our Post-office Mission work in the establish- 
ment of Unitarian groups and the subsequent planting 
of churches can be cited in parts of the country distant 
from our centres, as well as in our very midst. 

And here let me say that our experienced Post-office 
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Mission workers select most carefully from the ‘‘tons of 
literature for free distribution,’ in sending to their 
correspondents. In the racks of one of the churches in 
Boston the sermons are arranged from the most con- 
servative to the most radical of our writers, and the 
selection from these made by the committee, to meet the 
needs of each recipient. Of the more than 200,000 tracts 
sent out last year, I venture to say that all requests had 
been carefully considered, and in many cases the cor- 
respondent put in touch with the nearest Unitarian 
minister. ‘Then, too, the Alliance branches are constantly 
having the sermons of their ministers printed to be used 
in this work, when one is especially fit for ‘‘the man who 
wants to know.” 

As to the sending of the literature from one part of the 
country to the other, experience has taught that it is the 
very best way. The minister from Boston, who wrote 
to a Western secretary asking for Unitarian tracts and 
was referred to 25 Beacon Street, replied that he well 
knew that he could get them there, but that he did not 
care to be seen going to the building nor to receive in 
his mail letters from there. It is important that the 
isolated individuals in other parts of the country receive 
the inspiration of the workers in the East, and equally so 
that the East be put in touch with those less fortunate 
than themselves, and, as the tracts sent out are usually 
accompanied or followed by personal letters, this mutual 
help is brought about by our methods. 

I trust that a regular worker will answer Mr. Maxwell’s 
letter in detail, but it showed such absolute misunder- 
standing of Alliance work that I could not refrain from 
this brief mention. Mary B. Davis, 

Corresponding Sec’y, National Alliance. 

New York. 


The Post-office Mission. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Toa Post-office Mission worker of long years’ standing, 
it would seem that Mr. Maxwell’s article on the Post- 
office Mission, in the Register for July 18 does not grasp 
the real point of our work, which, perhaps, no one 


" viewing it from the outside can quite understand,—that 


is, that the requests for our literature come mainly from 
people who, of inquiring minds, are perhaps seeking their 
way out of one of the older faiths, people who are doubt- 
ful if there is any thing better than the beliefs they have 
always been taught, and who have the natural fear that, 
should it be known that they are investigating the 
doctrines of the so-called heretics, their business standing 
and social position would suffer grievously. 

The timid and doubting in San Diego feels safer to 
write to Maine and receive Unitarian tracts, which no 
neighbor need know of, than to ask the nearest Unitarian 
Church; for the distrust of our belief is not yet allayed, 
nor is it yet understood that we do no proselytizing, and 
SO, vice versa, Maine writes to California. 

Ours is not primarily a mission to isolated Unitarians, 
and our committees work in the simplest and most direct 
way, finding in the tract list and supplementary sermons 
and in personal answers to questioners all that is needed 
to satisfy and give them help. 

That the American Unitarian Association might do 
more to spread our gospel through a wider distribution of 
our literature I do not question, but that the Associa- 
tion could adequately do the Post-office Mission work, 
as done to-day by its devoted workers, with their personal 
and friendly relations to their correspondents, I gravely 
and sincerely doubt. 


A Post-oFFICK Mission WORKER. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. ‘ 
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Recreation. 
(Sapere Aude.) 


BY JOHN WILLIAM SCHOLL. 


Sing me a song of idleness, 

Of drifting with the tide, 
Of lolling in scented orchards 

Or basking in meadows wide; 
For God is in his sunshine 

As well as the storm-wind’s pride. 


Sing me a song of blessedness, 
Of dreaming the hours away, 
Of hearing mystical measures 
Float through the chambers of day; 
For God is in day-dream and music 
As well as life’s battle array. 


i I rest in the lap of his goodness 
And cast off every care. 
My portion is not to labor, 
But his own joy to share, 
To bask in the smile of his beauty 
And wait in silent prayer, 


Oh, gently the emerald spring-time 
Creeps out of the death of snows, 
: And out of her thorny timber 
: Bursts forth the full-blown rose, 
And out from the throat of the song-bird 
i His perfect love-song flows. 


Then I’ll open miy spirit’s highways, 
Its by-ways and hedgerows, too, 
And let his visitant angels 
Saunter at random through, 
Knowing full well their footsteps 
Are blessings strange and new. 


And to-morrow, ah, yes! to-morrow, 
I'll take up the burden again, 

And tasks will be sweet and solemn 
For hand and heart and brain, 

But to-day, to-day in his silence, 
Pure idleness is gain. 


Japan Master of Korea. 


BY SVETOZAR I. TONJOROFF. 


An ancient empire ceased to exist as an international 
entity on July 19, when Yi-Hyeung renouriced the crown 
of Korea. The name of his successor matters little, 
either to the people of Korea or to the compiler of his- 
tory. For the sake of picturesque detail, however, 
it may be said that the crown prince, Yi-Syek, accepted 
the bauble of empire from the hands of his father in 
the closing scene of the final act of that remarkable 
drama in the palace at Seoul. 

The Korean prince became emperor in name, but a 
Japanese official, who for the time being happens to be 
the Marquis Ito, became emperor in fact. The little 
formality in the palace was the end toward which Japa- 
nese diplomacy had been working since that day in 
1904 when Japanese troops, on the plea of the exigen- 
cies of war, were landed on Korean soil under the solemn 
pledge that the integrity and independence of the 
Korean Empire would be respected scrupulously. 

Curiously enough, the immediate pretext for the de- 
position of Vi-Hyeung was an incident at The Hague. 
Less than a month ago M. de Nelidoff, the Russian di- 
plomat who is presiding over the deliberations of the 
Second International Conference for Peace and Arbitra- 
tion, received a petition from a delegation of Koreans, 
including Yi Sang Sul, a former premier of Korea. The 
Koreans begged that they be permitted to present 
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to the consideration of the conference a great wrong 
that needed righting. M. de Nelidoff guessed promptly. 
what that wrong was, and as promptly declined to admit 
the petitioners to the Council of Christendom. 

Thus emphatically rebuffed, the Koreans made an 
abortive appeal to public sentiment, in the course of 
which they informed the world that the Japanese were 
acting “‘like savages” in Korea; that neither woman 
nor property was safe from the men who were flocking 
from ‘‘Great Nippon”; and that, unless the hand of 
Japan were stayed soon, nothing of Korea would be left 
to the Koreans. 

~The appeal at The Hague, little as it succeeded in 
stirring the emotions of the distinguished gathering 
of statesmen, produced a profound impression at Tokyo. 
It was pointed out by the Japanese foreign office that, 
although the Koreans had been appointed by the Em- 
peror of Korea, they had no international standing, inas- 
much as the despatch of the delegation had not been 
authorized by Japan. This contention was based upon 
the fact that in 1906 the Japanese government issued 
a circular to the powers, including the United States, 
informing them that Korea had intrusted its foreign 
affairs into the hands of the administration at Tokyo by 
treaty. This treaty, it is now maintained by the friends 
of Korean independence, was never signed by the Em- 
peror of Korea of his own free will. 

Whatever may be the moral value of the instrument 
in question, its effectiveness has been established by its 
general acceptance by the European and American 
chancelleries. In its attack upon the validity of the 
Korean delegation at The Hague, the Japanese govern- 
ment accused the Korean emperor of having violated 
a solemn agreement whereby he had made Japan the 
representative of Korea in all matters touching the 
latter country’s relations with foreign nations. As a 
breaker of a treaty, Tokyo pointed out to the Korean 
ministry, the emperor had placed his country in conflict 
with a friendly nation. 

In vain Vi-Hyeung repudiated the delegation and all 
its works. In vain he protested that he had never signed 
the treaty which he was charged with having violated. 
In vain he offered to humble himself before the throne 
of the great Mutsuhito. The only atonement Japan 
would accept, the vacillating emperor was given to 
understand, was his abdication. Maintaining every 
form of legality, the Japanese resident-general, aided 
by Viscount Hayashi, the Japanese minister of foreign 
affairs, who had made a hurried trip to Seoul as the 
crisis approached, brought about the act of abdication 
in absolutely ‘‘regular form.’ Korean tradition has 
established a method for the deposition of an emperor 
by moral force. In accordance with the ancient cus- 
tom, the Korean premier, it was announced in Tokyo on 
July 17, had presented himself before his imperial master 
and informed him that his continued occupancy of the 
throne was a menace to the safety of the country. Con- 
forming to the usage,—and perhaps in response to much 
more tangible arguments from Tokyo,—the emperor 
accepted the invitation of his minister, and announced 
his willingness to insure the happiness of his people by 
passing the crown to his successor. The programme 
was carried out without untoward incident on July 19, 
while Japanese soldiers guarded the palace gates and 
the magazines and arsenals. 

While the people of Seoul and of the interior were 
trying to make up their minds as to the significance of 
the situation, the Japanese proceeded efficiently with 
the task of disarming the Korean army and throwing a 
skeleton garrison into every place of strategic value. 
That made Korea Japanese in fact. 
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Despatches from Tokyo, which must have met the re- 
quirements of the watchful censor, and which there- 
fore may be regarded as an authoritive forecast of 
Japan’s purposes with regard to the future status of 
Korea, foreshadow,the establishment at Seoul of a gov- 
ernment which shall be responsible to the Japanese 
resident-general. That will make Korea Japanese in 
name. 

When a member of one of the European delegations at 
The Hague heard the news of the incident at Seoul, 
he is reported to have said, ‘‘The abdication of the 
[Korean] emperor is the only result yet attained by the 
conference.” 

PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


Liberal Religion as a World Movement. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


VI. JaBERAL RELIGION IN GERMANY. 
Part IT. 


One of the darkest results of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion was the ‘‘religious wars” that followed. The worst 
of these, indeed one of the most terrible in the history 
of the world, was that known as the ‘‘Thirty Years’ 
War” (1618-48) waged against Germany by the Catho- 
lic powers of Europe, at the instigation of the pope, for 
the purpose of crushing out the Protestant faith. 
Scarcely any part of the land escaped the horrors of the 
long and bitter struggle. Whole regions were laid waste, 
prosperous towns were wiped out, trade and commerce 
were ruined, schools were destroyed, religion and mo- 
rality sunk to the lowest ebb. During these awful 
thirty years Germany lost half her population and two- 
thirds of her wealth. When the struggle ended, star- 
vation, devastation, misery, and brutality were every- 
where. The only good result that came from the war 
was the lesson of toleration which it taught. By the 
sufferings which they endured Roman Catholics and 
Protestants learned that they must live together, neither 
could crush the other, and to try was to ruin them- 
selves. It was a terrible price to pay, but perhaps the 
lesson could be learned in no other way. ~ 

The effects of the prostration of Germany lasted a 
full century. Her liberty was gone. She was divided 
into a great number of petty states ruled by petty tyrants. 
Her spirit was broken. What could lift her up? 

Frederick the Great of Prussia was the first powerful 
regenerating influence. By his remarkable achieve- 
ments he gave Germans new faith in themselves and 
their nation. They began again to stand on their own 
feet. ‘The fires of new intellectual and moral life began 
to burn. With Klopstock, Wieland, and Lessing, a 
literary awakening set in. Indeed, Lessing exerted 
more than a literary influence. He distinctly quickened 
and broadened religion. His drama ‘‘Nathan the Wise” 
was perhaps the most powerful plea for religious tolera- 
tion ever penned. Kant came on the scene, testing 
German philosophic and religious thinking as they had 
never been tested, and, as a result, putting new reality 
into both.. Hegel arose, a great liberalizing force in Ger- 
man philosophy and religion. Schleiermacher mightily 
stirred Germany spiritually, and became a far-reaching 
power in liberalizing German theology. 

But Germany’s rehabilitation and rise to influence, 
power, and unity, were due primarily to her education, 
and her education has laid a sure basis for growing 
breadth and liberality in her religion. In all forms 
and departments of education Germany has long led 
Europe. As early as. the middle of the seventeenth 
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century Weimar and other cities set their faces in the 
direction of thorough educational reform by passing 
compulsory education laws. Such laws are now in 
operation, and long have been, all over the empire. 
Germany regards it as her first duty to make all her 
children intelligent. 

Especially is she fortunate in the possession of her 
universities. These universities are 21 in number, 
with (in the year 1900) 2,800 teachers and 34,000 stu- 
dents. Their influence can hardly be overestimated. 
In them the intellectual activities of the nation rise 
to their highest expression. They shape the nation’s 
highest ideals. Nor does their influence stop with the 
German people. To them come men seeking knowledge 
from all lands. Thus they are a world power as well 
as a vast power in Germany. 

The very best thing about the universities is their 
freedom. They are all strictly government institutions, 
under control of the respective states in which they are 
located. ‘These states have not always been wise in 
their attitude toward freedom. For the most part, they 
have withheld freedom from the churches, to the great 
injury of religion. In earlier times they also withheld 
liberty from the universities. But here, beginning 
with the middle of the eighteenth century, there has 
been a change. First in Halle and Géttingen, and later 
in other universities, the spirit of free inquiry has been 
permitted to develop. Just a hundred years ago King 
Frederick William III. of Prussia founded the Uni- 
versity of Berlin upon the principle of absolute freedom 
of research and of teaching. Men of the very highest 
ability, without reference to party or name or religious 
creed, were called to its faculty, with the understanding 
that they were to carry on their investigations without 
fear, think for themselves, and teach exactly what seemed 
to them true. The university rose to great strength 
and influence, and its spirit of freedom has been widely 
contagious. The results have been of the best. It 
is. not universities, but universities that are endowed 
with liberty, that can lift up nations. Education is 
well-nigh omnipotent, but education may destroy or it 
may save, it may enslave or it may liberate and lead 
to larger life. Jesuit education fetters and damns. 
But Germany has been wise enough to make her uni- 
versities, for the most part, free. Thus they have been, 
and promise still more to be in the future, the most - 
powerful agencies for her salvation. 

It is here, in this freedom of the universities, that the 
main hope for liberal religion in Germany lies. Dog- 
matic orthodoxy, both Catholic and Protestant, has 
fought this freedom. Because the universities are free, 
many have denounced them as hot-beds of ‘‘rationalism” 
and ‘‘infidelity’? and enemies of Christianity.. But a 
larger and wiser view of things sees in them a powerful 
and much-needed agency for liberating Christianity 
from enslaving bonds, for purifying it from- corrupting 
elements, and for imparting to it a larger, stronger, and 
nobler life. od od ¥ 

The universities have been liberalizing in their in- 
fluence upon religion in many ways, because they have 
brought light to it from many directions. There can be 
no question but that philosophical study in the German 
universities from Kant to the present day has been 
on the whole distinctly liberalizing. Quite as much 
can be said of historical study, and even more of study 
in nearly all departments of science. 

When we come to the study of theology, of course 
we find a battle ground. Men of the old order, like 
Hengstenberg, who recognize no new light as having 
shone upon theology since Luther and Calvin, have 
fought hard to maintain’’the old doctrinal systems. 
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_ Men of broader minds and a milder type of dogmatism, 
like Dorner, have fought earnestly for the same ends. 
But, on the whole, their fight has been a losing one. They 
have been compelled to surrender much. ‘The ortho- 
doxy of the universities, and, therefore, of educated 
Germany to-day, is not only far from that of the Reforma- 
tion period, but far from that of even fifty years ago. 

But it is in Biblical studies that the universities of 
Germany have done most for liberal religion. A long 
line of Old and New Testament scholars, from Eich- 
horn and Graf to Wellhausen, and from Strauss and 
Bauer to Harnack and Pfleiderer, all of them men trained 
in the most careful methods of research, have appeared 
in the universities, and, as a result of their Jaborious 
and conscientious investigations, have given to the 
world, in the place of the old Bible of tradition and 
superstition, a new Bible of knowledge,—a Bible whose 
origins can be understood, which is ‘‘literature, and not 
dogma,” which relates itself to the times and the real 
sources from which it sprung and to the great religious 
literatures of mankind, and which seems to the intelli- 
gent modern man to afford a basis for a religious faith 
incomparably more reasonable, more sane, and more in 
harmony with the moral and spiritual facts of life than 
the old. 

Nor is the service of the German universities to 
liberal religion limited to Germany. As has been inti- 
mated, it extends to other lands. Every -European 
country feels it. In England and Scotland both liberal 
orthodoxy and Unitarianism freely confess their indebt- 
edness to German thinkers and scholars. Coleridge and 
Maurice (and not less R. J. Campbell, though perhaps 
without knowing it) are the children of Schleiermacher. 
The Cairds and T. H. Green are children of Hegel. 
The Biblical and theological articles in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica and the Encyclopedia Biblica, which 
reflect such credit on English scholarship, would have 
been impossible except for the scholarship of Germany, 
America is as much indebted to Germany as is England. 
The Transcendental Movement of sixty years ago, which 
has been so liberalizing on this side of the ocean, had a 
German origin. Nothing is more clear than that the 
views of the Bible and the religious thinking generally 
of the more intelligent classes of every country in Christ- 
endom have been made distinctly broader and more 
reasonable as a result of the work done by teachers, 

thinkers, and writers in German universities during 
_ the past century. 

As illustrating the growing strength of liberal re- 
ligious sentiment in Germany, especially among the 
educated classes, a few such facts as the following may 
be cited :— 

The Frankfurter Zeitung declared last year that fully 
one-half the theological professors and Docents in the 
German universities do not accept the Apostles’ Creed. 

On the occasion of the seventieth birthday of Prof. 
Holtzmann, the distinguished Biblical scholar and lib- 
eral theologian of Strasburg, thirteen clergymen of 
Bremen sent him an address of congratulation, express- 
ing sympathy with his advanced religious position. 

In Berlin some forty pastors of the Established Church 
are said to be liberal, holding views similar to those of 
the Unitarians of America. They are fully sustained 
in their views by their congregations. 

In Cologne the recent church election favored the 
liberals by a vote of 2,342 to 977. 

Perhaps nothing better indicates the progress of lib- 
eral thought than the number of heresy cases that arise. 
A recent issue of the Chrontk der Christlichen Welt of 
Tiibingen reviews nearly fifty heresy cases which have 
appeared in Germany during the past dozen years. 
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Count von Moltke, in a confession of faith contained 
in a diary directed to be published after his death, avowed 
himself a liberal in religion. Such facts as these are 
significant. 

The weakness of liberal religion in Germany is that it 
is unorganized. It lacks unity and concentration. 
With all her liberal thought Germany has no distinctly 
liberal church. She has individual congregations that 
are free and progressive, but no widely organized church 
or denomination. This is an anomaly. It is a loss to 
religion. It is a loss to thousands of good men and 
women who deeply need such a church. Under present 
conditions the great majority of liberal believers in 
Germany can have no real church home or church life. 
Of course, they cannot go into the Roman Catholic com- 
munion. They cannot with honesty and_ self-respect 
maintain connection with the Established Protestant 
Church, founded as it is upon creeds which they do not 
believe true, and making constant use of sacraments 
and liturgies which to their minds are largely false. If 
they turn to the smaller dissenting churches, they are 
little better off, for these are orthodox. The situation 
is serious. It tends to drive multitudes of the most 
intelligent and best people of Germany either entirely 
away from churches and into a state of utter indifference 
to religion, or else to the practice of an outward con- 
formity which is insincere and therefore destructive to 
the best moral life. 

The evil of this state of things has long been felt by 
many minds, and efforts have been made from time to 
time looking in the direction of improvement. I close 
with a word about two or three of the more important 
of these. 

In 1846 a movement was undertaken for the organi- 
zation of what were called Freie Gemeinden, or Free 
Congregations. The first of these congregations was 
established in Koenigsberg, the city of the philosopher 
Kant, by Dr. Julius Rupp, a preacher and writer widely 
known and honored. Others were organized soon after 
in Magdeburg, Halle, Berlin, and other cities. This 
movement at the beginning had considerable success, 
but later it seriously declined, though several of the 
societies have continued to do good work. 

In the year 1863 a movement of quite a different kind 
was set on foot. I refer to the formation of the Protes- 
tanten Verein, or Protestant Union, under the leadership 
of Profs. Schenkel, Heinrich Julius Holtzmann, Blunt- 
schli, Holtzendorff, the diplomatist Rudolf von Bennig- 
sen, and many other men equally eminent and honored. 
The object of this organization was not to establish 
new liberal congregations, but to deepen religious life, 
to promote general congregational liberty, and to draw 
liberal minds everywhere into a common fellowship. 
In this way it hoped to become a wide-spread and effec- 
tive agency for advancing the principles and spirit of 
liberal religion in the whole Protestant church of Ger- 
many. It attracted great attention and met with wide 
approval. There seemed to be before it a future of 
great promise. In five years it had branches in 55 
cities and a membership of more than 5,000. It was 
then joined by a similar association in South-western 
Germany with a membership of 18,000. But it was 
hardly in the field before all the forces of orthodoxy 
and conservatism combined against it. As a result, its 
history has been a struggle. However, it has kept on 
in its course, and its influence has been a distinctly 
liberalizing one in the religious thought and life of the 
nation. 

Recently an organization has been formed, including 
a large number of the most honored scholars and thinkers 
in all parts of Germany (such great names as Pfleiderer, 
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Troeltz, Harnack, Frederick Delitzsch, Eucken, Cornill, 
and Wundt), the object of which is the promotion of 
religious education on liberal lines. It is hoped that 
this may accomplish much for liberal religion. 

There are many religious associations in Germany 
that are liberal in their aim. Perhaps the most promi- 
nent of these are the following: the Protestanten Verein, 
the Rhenish Verein of Friends of Evangelical Freedom, 
the Friends of the Christian World, the German Rechts- 
bund, the Verein of Personal Religion, and the Verein 
of the Free Religious Congregations. All these associa- 
tions are separate and distinct, with objects, methods, 
and constitutions that more or less differ; but they 
have the common purpose of furthering the cause of 
liberal religion in Germany. And their influence is not 
small. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

For the Christian Register. 


To Each his Own. 


BY HELEN FIELD FISCHER. 


I have faith that in the beginning, 
When life was given us all, 
It was planned that sooner or later 
Our hearts would answer the call, 
That prescient voice of the spirit, 
Which, spite of sea or zone, 
Sometime, across the silence, 
Brings to us each our own. 
SHENANDOAH, IA. 


: The Religion of the Boers. 


BY JAMES A. HONEY. 


The world’s religion to-day is so broad and invested 
with so many forms that we can hardly conceive of a 
race so bigoted and narrow as to believe, from a simple 
Calvinistic point of view, that religion forms the basis of 
good government and brings unity among men. Where 
religion plays an important part in the government, as 
it did with the Boers, or where Church and State are 
closely bound to one another, it is natural to suppose 
that the Church would suffer, inasmuch as the Church 
would be used as a stepping-stone by aspiring men, 
political aspirants. The law declaring that a civil ser- 
vant shall be a member of a particular church has been 
rather perfunctory—in the Transvaal a mere form. 

If you consider what an important part Protestantism 
has played in the shaping of the Boer races, it is hardly 
necessary to explain why the Boer government found a 
reason for civil servants becoming members of the Dutch 
Reformed Church. But by no means does it follow that 
they were necessarily so, the law was never enforced. 

Religion has always had a very prominent or con- 
spicuous place in the Boer country during the years of 
peace and prosperity, as well as in the years of war,—a 
religion that was undoubtedly sincere. 

Religious observances were always held on public oc- 
casions,—the opening of parliament, the inauguration of 
officials, the laying of corner-stones at some public build- 
ing, and so on,—-and, judging from the respect and rever- 
ence shown, it is only fair to conclude that these people 
are devout, individually and asa race. 

President Kruger held religion as the most important 
object in his life. Adverse criticisms have been numer- 
ous, but, judging from his private life, which certainly 
was humble enough, one gains respect for the man who 
spent many hours of his daily life in the worship of God. 
It was thus perfectly natural that he should carry it with 
him to the matters of state, especially considering that 
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the majority of Boers agreed with him in conduct and 
ion. 
ar coset Kruger was a good example of the older 
Boer. He arose at half-past four in the morning, at 
which hour he returned thanks to his Maker by a prayer 
and a chapter or verses from the Bible. This he con- 
sidered the duty of eyery man in the early hours of the 
morning. Very often in that quiet stillness he could be 
heard, his deep, intense voice raised on the morning air 
echoing the simplicity of this powerful man. At night 
this was repeated. He usually retired at half-past eight 
o'clock, and so throughout his life he fulfilled his prin- 
ciples of religious worship. i 

I firmly believe that President Kruger was sincere in 
his religion, notwithstanding the fact that many actions 
during his life as president were peculiarly open to com- 
ment. 

‘The simple form of worship in the Dutch Church is Cal- 
vinistic. The belief in God by the Boer is based, apart 
from religious teachings, on a history in which he con- 
stantly relied on divine Providence. It is not the want 


of education or his ignorance that has given him no other 


resource to turn to an almost literal interpretation of the 
Bible or which makes him bend to the worship of a per- 
sonal God. ‘The religion and the form of worship have 
not changed since the first landing of the Huguenots at 
the Cape Colony. All the generations extant, some 
primitive; others educated and advanced, retain their be- 
lief in an all-wise God, a God that has the ruling of this 
universe in which man is but a temporary dweller. 

Religion among the Boers is of fundamental impor- 
tance. It is so closely interwoven with their history and 
their own lives that it has been in reality a basis of their 
unity; that is to say, a common platform upon which all 
stood, and by which they were more or less judged. It 
has held them together as families as well as a race, so 
important a part has it played in the forming of their 
lives. It seems as if the failings of one Boer were char- 
acteristic of the whole nation. 

Religion is for them a law of right and wrong, of good 
and evil, which has placed them in a position where it 
must be either one or the other. 

Almost all of the Dutch inhabitants of South Africa 
belong to the Dutch Reformed Church, which can almost 
be considered a state church. But underneath it all there 
has always remained the belief and conviction that the 
State cannot be ruled without the Church. 

To describe the religious life of a simple family will 
suffice for the majority of Boer families. The breakfast 
is preceded by grace, and, when the table has been cleared 
after breakfast, the large family Bible is placed before the 
father of the household, who selects some appropriate 
chapter to read. When this is over, every member kneels 
beside his chair while a prayer is made for the day before 
them, a prayer including every soul, a prayer of guidance 
and protection, followed by the Lord’s prayer. A hymn, 
or perhaps a Psalm, is then sung, and the morning’s ser- 
vice 1s over. At dinner, which is usually at mid-day, 
grace is said; and after the meal thanks is given, which 
is repeated at supper that night. However, the most im- 
pressive part of the day’s service is when at night, usually 
at half-past eight o'clock, family worship is held. I am 
positive that this form of worship has been the means of 
increasing the respectful attitude which the younger 
people show toward religion. Let me place the picture 
of family worship before you. It is night time, and in the 
dining-room there are but two dimly burning candles 
placed in large brass candlesticks, shedding the light over 
an old Bible. Drawn close to the table is the arm-chair, 
in which the eldest of the household sits and reads aloud 
from the sacred book: ‘The family sit around the room, 
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attentively listening. Then silently each kneels, while in 
an earnest voice the protection is asked of a gracious 
God through the dark night. Prayers for the house- 
hold, prayers for the guidance of the State are reverently 
asked for; and, when amen is said, each member bids all 
good night, passes out feeling that the morning will shine 
all the brighter. I doubt whether years of the most 
riotous living could ever efface from one’s memory 
scenes ‘of his childhood at night time in his old home. 

Family worship does not exempt any individual from 

his own private duties to God. And so from generation 
to generation this recognition of God is carried on, despite 
advancement or retrogression. 
_ Peace or war alternately holding the years made no 
change in the daily performances of the duties of the 
Boer. His obligations were the same, in fact, during the 
war brought to a close a few years ago: the religion of 
the Boers deterred the carrying out of certain most nec- 
essary actions or plans in actual battle. The following 
up of certain advantages gained were often discounte- 
nanced on account of religion. Gen. Joubert, a man of 
great ability as a general, never allowed a battle won or 
lost to interfere with what he thought his religious duty. 
At the battle of Modderspruit, previous to the invest- 
ment of Ladysmith, Gen. Joubert obtained a victory on 
the third day of the battle. The British troops were 
panic stricken, and fled in great disorder into Ladysmith. 
Despite the beseechings and requests of the men to follow 
the British and to use their cannon, Gen. Joubert com- 
manded every man to end such slaughter of human lives 
and return thanks to the giver of victories. 

Reverence and respect to God and religion has made 
the Boer obedient to those in authority, and considerate 
of the value of life and the rights of human beings. 

The Boer was not a soldier when the battle was over. 
He attended to the wounded, buried the dead, and over 
theit graves, whether Briton or Boer, the prayers for the 
dead were never forgotten. He was apparently oblivious 
of war when these duties called him, and even after the 
successes of the English, and after the sufferings of the 
women and children, he remained a firm believer in the 
righteousness of God. ‘To a certain extent he became 
more sincere and devout. 

The reason why there was no boast of a victory, no 
hurrahing and cheering after a success, no display of 
armies nor trooping of colors, was the fact that in the 
foreground stood religion and the giver of victories—God. 
_ Was the Boer semi-fanatical in battle? is a question 
often asked. By no means. He was calm and collected, 
if anything too slow and deliberate. Although not 
courting or encouraging death, he believed that all life 
was foreordained,—a fact which enabled him to do his 
duty regardless of the future. : 

That my reader may not think religious duty existed 
only among the older officers, let me say that among 
many of the younger leaders it was the same. Gen. 
Beyers, an advocate of law, was an educated and broad- 
minded man, somewhat forty years or more younger 
than Gen. Joubert. Once before battle, close to Pieters- 
burg, while his army was resting, report was brought to 
him that an English army was approaching to attack 
him, and not until the enemy were in sight and almost 
within range of the guns did Gen. Beyers rouse himself, 
and then it was to pray and sing a battle hymn. Before 
the army could form, the battle had begun. His men 
were more or less of the same spirit, determined but rev- 
erent and religious fighters. 

The impressiveness. of religious services during the 
war was to a large extent due to the circumstances and 
the surroundings. Hardly one incident was more im- 
pressive than another, but perhaps I may recall one in- 
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cident. When the Boers crossed the Natal border at the 
very beginning of the war, it was not done before the 
men had been drawn up into long, irregular lines. Seated 
on their horses, with heads uncovered and hearts well- 
nigh bursting, they listened to the impassioned and soul- 
stirring prayers of their leaders. Men otherwise calm 
and apparently feelingless stirred now with emotion and 
bitterness, shed tears like sensitively strung women. 
The prayers soon ceased, and that old hymn, ‘‘Come, let 
us courageously go forth, depending on the Lord,” which 
was sung throughout the war, resounded across the veldt 
as if sung by one warrior alone, wafted toward the enemy 
who must have wondered at the strangeness of it all. 
And then with slow, silent, but determined movements, 
they marched into the country which was once theirs, a 
country of many battles and hopeless struggles, and 
which was now again to witness the coming of men to 
wage war. As clearly defined as their patriotism was 
that day, few realized that their patriotism was actually 
their religion. It increased their love for freedom, it 
gave expression to their hopes and longings, it bore signs 
of their affection to their country. 

To my mind it seems that proof is not lacking of the 
religious sincerity of the Boers when a war is scarce over 
in which, in every phase of it, their sincerity was demon- 
strated. 

Modern teaching and science have made but very little 
impression on these men who found in all nature a cause 
for a religion on which life was based. The ideals of re- 
ligion which made the happiness of a Boer family were 
not shattered. The religion they prized and carried 
throughout the trials of the Voortrekkers was a founda- 
tion on which younger generations were only too eager 
to build. 

The healthy and vigorous lives the Boers have led up 
to the present time has given them equally healthy minds 
and bodies: add to this their strong Calvinistic religion, 
and we find a contempt for weaknesses and excesses. 
Divorces, immorality, and drunkenness are uncommon. 
Church and State both attempt to condemn them. 

I consider the religion of the Boers broad and generous. 
Their views of the Bible and its history, as well as of the 
life of Christ, may not be broad, inasmuch as they do not 
discuss or argue on such matters. The Boer does not in- 
terfere with the religious view of any man: he takes for 
granted that every man believes in a universal God, and 
that religion is a more or less personal matter, unless the 
actions of a man are entirely contradictory. 

The Bible is taken somewhat too literally, but never to 
such an extent that they consider themselves the chosen 
people of God, providentially placed to receive either the 
blessings or wrath of an all-just and providing Father. 

The Boers never restricted their religion. There were 
many missions supported by Protestant and Catholic 
churches throughout the country. 

The Boer farmer has always held Sabbath services to 
which very often the servants were allowed to attend. 
In the early days of the Cape Colony the slaves of the 
Boers attended household worship regularly seated, so as 
to enable them to listen, and that probably accounts for 
the custom of to-day. 

Sabbath laws are very carefully adhered to. Cities 
are as quiet and silent as a country church-yard on Sun- 
day. The whole atmosphere spoke of a religion and 
peace. It was a day of rest, and very few of the wealthier 
classes even allowed their carriages to be used on a Sab- 
bath. Not only did the laws apply to cities, but on the 
remotest farm was the day respected. 

South Africa has for the Boers but one church. There 
was dissension and separation a good many years ago, 
but it was of very little importance, as probably 90 per 
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cent. of the Dutch population of South Africa are still 
members of the Dutch Reformed Church. The knowl- 
edge of the Bible is essential for membership. Children 
do not become members until they have studied at least 
three months the Heidelberg Catechism with the pastor 
or assistant pastor of the church. The age of admittance 
for girls is sixteen years, that of boys eighteen years. 

The service of the Dutch Reformed Church is simple 
and unadorned, lasting from an hour to an hour and a 
half. The Bible and the articles of faith are read, hymns 
and Psalms sung with the congregation seated, and 
prayers said by the minister while the male members 
stand. The sermon is usually an interpretation of the 
Bible with natural comparisons of this life. The Lord’s 
Prayer is never omitted. Offerings are made at the close 
of the service when passing out of the church doors. 

Their religion means what President Brand of the 
Orange Free State once said, ‘‘All will come right in the 
end.’ I believe that the organization of the Boers since 
the war would not have been so complete were it not that 
a single religion unites them, and that the good courage 
shown with the determined spirit of repatriation would 
hardly have been so manifest were it not for the unlimi- 
ted belief in the triumph of justice. 

PRETORIA, TRANSVAAL, 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Boston. 


As what we call Home Week passes in Boston, we can- 
not help ourselves, but we go back over the three cen- 
turies and more of history since Gosnold, sailing in the 
Concord under the Earl of Southampton’s orders, looked 
in on this cedar-clothed little promontory, perhaps 
landed here in 1602. Recollect, ye who know the Boston 
Harbor, that in such a voyage as Gosnold’s, sailing from 
the north-east, he came to Nahant first. If he were ad- 
venturous, he doubled the point of Nahant, and came 
in sight of Chelsea Beach and Deer Island. If he were 
very adventurous, he went farther, and saw Apple Island 
and what we call East Boston. There was yet another 
savin-clad peninsula which has grown to be Charlestown 
since. There was yet another where this paper is printed 
to-day. There was yet another which men call South 
Boston to-day, where Ward and Thomas one hundred 
and seventy-three years afterward were in a night 
to throw up the earth-works which changed the history 
of the world. Then there was another of these savin- 
clad promontories which to this hour men call Savin 
Hill. There was another which they still call Squantum, 
—famous nineteen years after for its lobsters. And so 
on and so on. Scattered in among these headlands 
there were savin-clad islands which are there to-day. 
On which of these headlands or islands did any of these 
people land? Who knows? If there were not five hun- 
dred thousand of us living in Boston to-day, nobody 
would care. Let us recollect that nobody really knows 
on which sand key in the Bahamas one Christopher Co- 
lumbus first landed. 

What we know is first negative, that there is no evi- 
dence whatever that any person of the race of men, 
Homo intelligens or whatever else may be the name in the 
classifications of science,*ever lived here before William 
Blaxton came here. In or near what is now Pemberton 
Square there were found in early days such store of 
bones and skulls that our fathers thought there had been 
an Indian battle there. But there is no evidence that 
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any person ever had what may be called a home here | 


before William Blaxton. Of him the transient recol- 
lections fade into myths. Mr. Motley in his novel has 
created for Blaxton an English cottage such as you 


might find in Devonshire to-day. But, as the old proverb — 


says, he had to make up the first circle of this myth, 
and then to knit into the stitches which he had himself 
created. Blaxton had come over the ocean at some 
time betweeen 1620 and 1630, sick of Archbishop Laud 
and the English hierarchy. Then, again, he found he 
was sick of the companions with whom he had come over. 
No one knows how, but somehow he had landed in his 
explorations on Shawmut, and there had established 
himself. Nobody knows, but probably they had already 
invented the log cabin, and probably he lived in a log 
cabin of one room. 


It is a little queer that no mention of him is found — 


in the Plymouth Colony papers in the ten years between 
1620 and 1630. In 1630 he appeared on the page. 
John Winthrop had come down from Salem to Charles- 
town on the 17th of June, 1630. Observe, the 17th of 
June. He and his, and all the pioneers apparently, saw 
the advantage of a situation at the head of the Bay, where 
Charles River and Mystic River came into the sea. For 
these rivers were their only avenues to the interior. 
Clapp and the company from the English Dorchester 
had already pounced on the spot which is our Dorchester 
to-day. Pioneers earlier than they had seen the ad- 
vantages of the Charlestown peninsula, and Winthrop 
and his advisers determined on that among the different 
headlands to be their headquarters. The Lady Arbella 
and other ships were brought up there, and their cargoes 
were delivered there. One set of adventurers pushed 
up Charles River as far as Watertown, where many 
of their descendants live to this day. Prof. Horsford 
would have us believe that they were following on the 
traces of the Vikings of five centuries before,—a theory 
for which there is hardly the slightest foundation. At 
Charlestown, through that summer, the magistrates met, 
who were the directors, as we should call them, of the 
mercantile corporation by which King Charles in his 
charter had given the right to settle in Massachusetts 
Bay. Perhaps it may be well to say, in passing, that 
King Charles had morally about the same right to. give 
them this privilege as the reader of these lines has to 
establish a colony on the shore of Manchuria which 
shall be fifty miles 
shall run three thousand miles into the interior of 
Asia. In Charlestown, therefore, were enacted in the 
summer of 1630 the first laws on our statute book. 
But, alas! the summer proved sickly. People died. 
Lady Arbella Johnson died, the heroine of the great ad- 
venture. Sir William Johnson, her husband, died before 
the year was over. One of the difficulties was the want 
of good water, or was supposed to be. And this William 
Blaxton, who was living in his log cabin, about where 
Louisburg Square is, on the west side of the Boston of 
to-day, told the Charlestown people that on this side 
the river there was no trouble about water. If any of 
the readers of these lines lives in the region west of Joy 
Street and north of Beacon Street, he knows that some 
of the springs with which Blaxton was acquainted are 
not yet dry. People do have trouble in their cellars 
till to-day. Blaxton lived, I do not know where, but 
not far from the home of our dear friend Dr. Winkley, 
who has given cups of cold water to wayfarers for the 
last half-century. But the fresh water to which Blaxton 
invited them was not in the neighborhood of his house. 
The ‘‘great spring,’ which gave its fame to Boston in 
1630, gave its name to Spring Lane, the little crooked 
street where the Boston reader has more than once cooled 
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in width at the seaboard and — 


4 


old spring again. 


“his thirst with coffee or his hunger with oysters. When 


Uncle Sam built his post-office a few years ago in that 
region, digging for its cellars, his workmen struck the 
They could not stop it, and I think 
the post-office uses it to this hour. In those early days 
boats could come up there from the sea, and could fill up 
with water for voyages. 

It is of this Boston that William Bradford, the Plym- 


_ outh governor, wrote,— 


“T have seen thee a wild place, 
Shrubs and bushes covering thy face. 
We then drank freely of thy spring, 
Without paying of anything. 
We lodged freely where we would. 
All things were free, and nothing sold.” 


The temptation of the spring, and doubtless the ex- 


cellent water front for all maritime purposes, led to the emi- 


gration of the autumn of 1630. The handful of founders 
of the Boston of to-day lived that winter in such cabins 


_ or stich holes in the earth as they could create on or near 


_ to the Boston of the past all her successes. 


its gold or silver. 


. Saas 


the North Street of to-day. When, in the next year, 
they established the place of worship, it was close to the 
old State House of to-day, on the south side of the State 
Street of to-day. 

Friendly historians and unfriendly critics have dis- 
cussed in great detail the motives for their coming. 
I wish that any of the spirited young statesmen of to-day 
would compile and publish for us the careful histories 
of that time which have been made since 1770 by the 
leaders of our State. Such men as Fisher Ames, Daniel 
Webster, Edward Everett, Rufus Choate, Robert C. 
Winthrop, George Frisbie Hoar, Gov. Long, are among 
those who have studied the subject and illustrated it,— 
not in gasconade or in what we call buncombe, but in 
the best studies of serious statesmanship. How does 
it happen that a trading company of less than a hundred 
merchants becomes in a hundred and forty years an in- 
dependent State which declares war against the strong- 
est sovereign of his time? How does it happen that under 
the lead of that trading company there is here to-day, 
in less than three centuries, a city of half a million peo- 
ple, in commercial connection with all the world, main- 
taining at home four or five universities which are re- 
spected the world over,—a city which looks forward 
proudly to future victories? 

The answer to these questions is not to be found in 
any petty array of statistics of furs or fisheries, or the 
sale of lumber or the sale of ships. It is not the export 
of ice or of granite—our only native products—which 
has made Boston what Boston is. 
_. No, the history of those centuries is important only 
so far as it is a study of the Morat Forces which have 
prevailed,—as they have prevailed in two hundred and 
seventy-seven years. 

-Pusiic Sprrir—the breath of the People—has given 
‘‘Kach for 
all” has been her motto wherever she has advanced 
a step from the ways of Carthage,—or of Tyre and 
Sidon or of other Philistine cities. 

Our friend Mr. Ernst has shown that the use of the 
great word ‘‘Common-wealth” to indicate a State is 
a Boston enlargement of the English language. The 
wealth of a city or a nation is not simply the calendar of 
The Commonwealth is in the common 
life of the people,—caring each man for the rest. 

This wealth is not gained by tariffs. No, nor by dis- 
covery, whether of acres of borax or lead, of gold or silver 
ore. The motive power showed itself when the people 
of Boston established a free school where the beggar of 
the street should be trained as well as the son of Winthrop 
or of Dudley. When the people of Boston gave their 
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suffrage to every man who would pay his share to the 
common expenses, they acted in a pure idealism which 
evinced their confidence in human nature. Under every 
outside form, whether of Calvinism. in religion or of 
whatever charter in politics, here has been this con- 
fidence in man. ‘The doctrine of total depravity gives 
way. All fictions of feudalism give way. ‘The right of 
the poor man is as good as the right of the rich man. 
Some poor Syrian who was a beggar on shipboard yes- 
terday walks up to the Public Library this afternoon, 
and asks for and receives a book from which he shall 
read to his children this evening. 

We who are born to the manor mean, as this week 
passes, to instruct our friends from Canada, from Ireland, 
from Sicily, and from Lombardy, from Russia and 
Assyria, from the parts around Cyrene, and, most of all, 
from the strangers of Ronie, that the birthright of Boston 
and the secret of her success is not a matter of trade 
or of manufacture. The secret of Boston is the victory 
ofan Idea. And the Idea is this, that God is our Father, 
and we are His children. 

OUR Father who art here in heaven. ‘The Father and 
His children! Epwarp E. HALE. 


Spiritual Life. 


Every day we are to prepare, not for death, but for 
life; for, if we live well and wisely here, we may certainly 
trust God as to our hereafter.— James Freeman Clarke 


a 


Where aspiration is wanting, the soul creeps: it cannot 
fly. Itis at best a caged bird, curiously busy in counting 
and classifying the bars of its own confinement.— John 
Stuart Blackie. 

ed 


We hear men often speak of seeing God in the stars and 
the flowers; but they will never be truly religious till 
they learn to know him in each other also, where he is 
most easily, yet most rarely, discovered.—/J. R. Lowell. 


ed 


A great musician once translated the blows of the 
blacksmith’s hammer into music. We want an inspired 
prophet to translate all the work of the world into the 
music of the spheres, and show the relation of the humblest 
service to the highest law.—Frank Walters. 


Pd 


Kindness does not allow us to be untrue in our words 
or unjust in our deeds, but it implies a constant control 
over the tongue and hand, so that the spirit in which we 
act and speak shall be gentle and considerate of the feel- 
ings of all other human beings.—Nzcholas P. Gilman. 


am 


As age comes on, I can cheer my own wintry days with 
sunbeams gathered from the spring-time of young people 
and from the smiling faces of children. This will save 
me from the shame of casting a shadow across their life: 
the light in my face will be a reflection of their own.— 


Charles G. Ames. 
& 


To grow to the last; to ripen till the fruit drops from 
the tree; to strain toward heaven, not to fade and decay 
into immortality,—what better thing than this? Out 
of the strong, as God knows how to train, to teach, to 
chasten them, may come a perpetual and ever-deepen- 
ing sweetness.—Charles Beard, 
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Living in a World with a Sky. 


BY REV. JAMES ELMER RUSSELL. 


A world without a sky! What a cheerless, 
dreary world that would be! No blue dome, 
no beauty of clouds, no splendor of sunset, 
no tenderness of moonlight, no stars, heaven 
blotted out. Without the great sky spaces 
above us, man would be reduced to a cold, 
dark, cellar-like existence. ; 

Now just as the sky overarches all, im- 
pressive in its vastness, alluring with its 
unattainable heights, baffling with its depths 
which seem ever more profound as we try to 
fathom them, so God is the vision which 
meets the upward look of the soul. He is 
near and yet far away, he is accessible and 
yet unattainable, he is real and yet ideal. 

The, religious man is the man who rfre- 
joices in the light and beauty and vastness 
of the world, For him there is a light that 
never was on land or sea; a beauty that is 
a joy forever; a largeness that exceeds the 
measure of his mind; and withal in the eternal 
a heart that is most wonderfully kind. 

Over us all the sky bends down, over us 
all broods the divine fatherhood, but we may 
be blind to the one and unconscious of or 
indifferent to the other. How few people 
ever see the sky, ever consciously, deliber- 
ately, joyously, look at the heavens above 
them! Prof. J. C. Van Dyke, a very acute 
observer of the more delicate aspects of 
nature, says he has never met any one other 
than a scientist or a landscape painter who 
could conscientiously say that he had spent 
five consecutive minutes of his life looking 
at the blue above him. A rag of scarlet 
cloud will attract observers, but, as Prof. 
Van Dyke says, ‘‘The clear sky with the sun 
burning a great hole in the blue, and throw- 
ing off a ring of pale yellow light that radi- 
ates outward, decreasing in the most deli- 
cate gradations until lost in the prevailing 
azure, is scarcely ever remarked.” 

In like manner many people never seem to 
give their heavenly Father more than a pass- 
ing thought. So far as any recognition and 
response from them is concerned, God might 
as well not be. ‘There are people who are 
living in a world without a sky. Let me 
repeat it, the irreligious man, the man who 
will not retain God in his knowledge, is liv- 
ing in a world without a sky. He prefers to 
be spiritually an earth-worm rather than a 
skylark. 

For the religious man, however, the world 
isa world withasky. It isa world of large- 
ness. A cathedral is before you. 


“Enter! Its grandeur overwhelms thee not. 
And why? Itis not lessened; but thy 
mind, 


Expanded by the genius of the spot, 
Has grown colossal, and can only find 
A fit abode wherein appear enshrined 
The hopes of immortality; and thou 
Shalt one day, if found worthy, so defined, 


See thy God face to face, as thou dost 
now 
His Holy of holies, nor be blasted by his 
brow.” 


The religious man, however, needs not to 
wait for death to attain this enlargement of 
soul. Already he has begun to ‘practise 
immortality.” He dwells in the greatness 
of God, and his finite spirit expands to meet 
the infinitude of his dwelling-place. 

But the sky not only gives largeness to 
our world, it gives light and beauty as well. 
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To the coal miner coming up from his work 
the light and beauty of the sky-roofed world 
must be entrancing. So it has often hap- 
pened that, when people have passed from 
a life indifferent to God to a life of trust, 
their souls have been thrilled with a new 
sense of light and beauty. Old things have 
passed away, and all things have become 
new. 

To be sure, not all religious persons im- 
press us with the light and beauty of their 
lives. ‘The trouble is that, while they are 
actually living in a world with a sky, they 
are wearing colored glasses. To him who 
trusts God as revealed in Jesus, however, 
earth’s dark places are lighted up, and over 
the grave where he has laid his dead he sees 
through his tears a rainbow, and beyond 
a bank where Easter lilies bloom. 

As children, we thought of the sky as far 
above us. We thought of it as a solid arch- 
ing roof at which we looked. Now we know 
we do not look at the sky, but through the 
sky. We live at the bottom of an ocean of 
air. The shorter, weaker, blue rays of the 
sun are deflected and detained, and massed 
above us, while the more vigorous red and 
yellow rays which penetrate to our depth 
tell us wrongly of the sun’s color. But, 
though the most of the blue is above us, 
the very air which we breathe has some blue 
in its coloring. What does this mean? It 
means that not only is the sky above us, 
but that we are actually living in the sky. 
This is very suggestive. We live in the sky, 
and yet the sky is over us as unattainable. 
So with God. As children, we thought of 
God as far away, like the sky. In a sense, 
it is true that God is above and beyond us: 
in another sense, it is true we live in God. 


“Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than 
hands or feet.” 


It is our privilege to live in a world with 
a sky, to live in a world of light and beauty 
and largeness, but an even richer heritage 
is ours,—-to live in the sky itself; that is, to 
use the quaint words of Brother Lawrence, 
“to practise the presence of God.” 
CHITrENANGO, N.Y. 


An Irish Brook. 


It was a brook singing over its golden bed, 
brown as amber, yellow gold in its high lights. 
We leaned over a bridge on the country road, 
looking down into its depths. He glanced 
back at the mountains from which it came, 
and there was an ache of longing in his voice. 

“T never saw a little stream yet,” he said, 
“that I didn’t want to track it to its source. 
It’ll have bubbled up maybe between the 
fronds of a hart’s-tongue fern and made a 
little pool. And then maybe it slipped over 
a rock and fell in a golden fringe. Do you 
remember the streams of Killarney falling 
over the rocks that edge the roads? And 
after that it’ll have made a channel for itself, 
and gone singing down the dark glens and 
foaming about the boulders. It’s a trout 
stream, If you watched it long enough up 
there, you'd see the fin of a trout where he 
was skulking in the pools. I wonder at all 
how the first trout came in it!” 

Then he was moved to tell me the story 
of the Molaga trout. He was full of folklore, 
and ever ready to impart it. His knowledge 
made the very stones live. 

“Did you ever hear of Saint Molaga? It 
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'was he brought the honey-bees into Ireland. 


There was a little silver trout used to swim 
round and round in it, and he, too, was 
blessed and called Saint Molaga’s trout. 
The waters possessed the power of healing; 
but it was unlawful to use it for any culinary 
purpose, and it couldn’t be got to boil. To 
this day they say in the County Cork, if a 
kettle is too long a-boiling, ‘It must have 
Saint Molaga’s trout in it.’ ”’—Katharine 
Tynan. 


\ 


Literature. 


MILITARY MEMOIRS OF A CONFEDERATE.— 
By E. P. Alexander. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $4 net.—Gen. Armstrong, 
a graduate of West Point in 1857, on 
the breaking out of the Civil War, immedi- 
ately resigned his commission and took ser- 
vice with the South. Having been engaged 
in developing the wigwagging system of 
signalling, he was first appointed to the signal 
corps, and in that branch of the service began 
his military experience at the battle of Bull 
Run. A book like this, written with sincerity 
and knowledge, must be interesting to many 
thousands of men who have known the his- 
tory of our battles either from personal ex- 
perience in the Northern and Southern army 
or through study of books since the close of 
the war. Many things that were not under- 
stood even by those who were on the field 
of battle have now been made plain by the 
publication of .the records of both armies 
and by the many personal recollections and 
memoirs which have been published by men 
and women in the North and South. Gen. 
Armstrong is a thoroughly reconstructed 
rebel. While he believes that the strife 
was inevitable, he sees that, had the South 
succeeded, the result must have been the 
breaking up of the country into small frag- 
ments with antagonistic interests of which 
the issue could have only been internal 
warfare, something like that which still goes 
on in Central America. The United States 
would have been the prey of any strong 
power or powers that chose to take posses- 
sion and divide its territory and resources. 
Writing from this point of view, we may 
trust his disposition, although various 
critics will demur at some of his statements 
and generalizations. But he criticises with 
freedom and frankness Lee, Longstreet, and 
Stonewall Jackson, while he shows with equal 
clearness how the general government and 
the Northern generals failed sometimes to 
reap the harvest of victory. Wonderful 
illustrations of this are given both in the 
account of the battle of Bull Run and of that 
at Gettysburg. In the former, had the Con- 
federates known their opportunity and their 
power, they might have followed in triumph 
the disorderly and routed Northern soldiers 
into Washington itself and have captured 
the seat of government. At Gettysburg, 
had Meade known the awful vicissitudes of 
the weather and the difficulties of trans- 
portation which embarrassed Lee, he might 
have captured him and his army almost 
without effort, All that dreadful pilgrim- 
age from the battlefield to safety in Virginia 
is one of the most heartrending in history. _ 
It fairly matches the description given in the 
London Times of that flight during the hours 
of the night when the Russian fleet in woe 
and agony sought escape from its terrible 
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pursuers. But in this case it was not the 
enemy, but the elements, which made flight 
so difficult and the suffering of the wounded 
so great. Those who wish to cite the horrors 
_of war will find nothing more to their purpose 
than this description. Hour by hour, day 
and night, during that flight the storm beat 
_ upon them pitilessly. The wounded, without 
surgical care or food, died and were thrown by 
the wayside, as that vast procession of misery 
moved on, and at last the survivors made 
their escape. There is very little bitterness 
in Gen, Alexander’s critical remarks con- 
cerning the Northern commanders. One 
of the exceptions may be found in his ac- 
count of the burning of Atlanta by Gen. 
Sherman. He says that it was all destroyed, 
not a house was spared, not even a church. 
This was excused on the ground that “war 
is hell.” ‘“Lee’s army in Pennsylvania 
presents a pleasing contrast.’”’ One can 
easily pardon a remark like this, and the 
_ present writer may contrast its merits with 
the furious and profane denunciations which 
he heard from the mouth of a rebel prisoner 
in Virginia, who had just received news that 
his farm-house had been among those burned 
in the ruthless march of Sherman. 


THat THEy ALL May BE ONE. A Re- 
union Sermon. By Alexander Whyte, D;D. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 35 
cents net.—Perhaps the most remarkable 
thing about this sermon is the petition which 
called it forth,—a letter from various leaders 
of religious thought in Great Britain; for 
example, from United Methodist Free 
churches, the Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales, the Baptist Union, General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, etc. 
These various representatives, recognizing 
that “our Lord meant us to be one invisible 
fellowship,’ and that “our existing divisions 
hinder or even paralyze his work,” asked 
that their ministers should preach on this 
subject on the last Whitsunday, and this 
little volume contains the sermon given in 
response by Dr. Whyte. It is an excellent 
exposition of the text Philippians ii. 1-4. 
The situation is clear enough: “The Greek 
Church charges the Latin Church with being 
a schismatic sect. And the Latin Church in 
her turn charges the same sin upon the Eng- 
lish Church, And then not a few of the Eng- 
lish Church clergy cast the same stone of 
insult and injury at ourselves, And then, 
as if we had learned nothing from this sad 
spectacle of sin and scandal and shame, we 
in Scotland are full of the same smallness 
of mind and blindness of eye and hardness 
of heart toward one another.” The only 
remedy is the application of the fruits of 
the spirit,—humility, patience, love, a look- 
ing on ‘‘the things of others” with a fair, un- 
prejudiced mind, and not “every man” with 
bigotry and narrowness “‘on his own things.” 
This sermon is always in order and certainly 
helps on the good cause, “that we all may 
be one.”’ We would be glad to know that 
“Dr. Whyte’s word is bearing fruit already 
in Scotland and—elsewhere. 


Practica, HEALTH. By Leander Ed- 
mund Whipple. New York: The Meta- 
physical Co. $1.50 net.—Mr. Whipple is 
principal of the American School of Meta- 
physics in New York, which offers a course 
of instruction in the philosophy, science, and 
practice of metaphysical healing. For fifty 
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dollars one may have all necessary teaching 
in seventeen lessons by correspondence, 
including the graduation certificate. Mr. 
Whipple’s earlier book on the philosophy of 
Mental Healing has been commended by 
good authorities as the best representation 
in print of the theories of the metaphysicists, 
Thought action in sickness and in health, 
the folly of worry and the value of calmness, 
mental safeguards and curative thought, 
the nature of disease and methods of healing, 
—these topics are treated in separate chap- 
ters and elucidated according to the princi- 
ples of the mind-cure people. 


A Woman’s War. By Warwick Deeping. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.—The 
war between two rival physicians and their 
wives is a war to the bitter end. We have 
on one side a woman of high character and 
motherly instincts who is married to a noble 
man with an appetite for drink, on the 
other side an ambitious shallow-hearted 
woman married to a physician who practises 
for the money he makes. How the weakness 
of the one physician brings tribulation to 
him and his wife, and how the wickedness 
of the other pair brings final retribution, 
comes out in their mutual relations and an- 
tagonisms, victories and defeats. It is a 
tragical story, well told, with many vivid 
pictures of men and things which illustrate 
the vicissitudes of the war and the frailties 
of human nature. 


THE Lonc Trail. By Hamlin Garland. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25.—This 
is the story of a boy who goes to the Klon- 
dyke, and makes a strike of moderate pro- 
portions, If, instead of a boy, a tenderfoot 
of any age from sixteen to thirty-six had 
been the hero, the book might have been 
written without change. It is a narrative, 
plain, straightforward, and interesting, of a 
trip to the gold regions of Alaska, with the 
various incidents and adventures which 
would naturally come to one who was honest, 
earnest, industrious, and had the knack of 
making friends, 


Miscellaneous. 


Into how many hundred thousands the 
copies of William Allen Knight’s lovely ver- 
sion of the Twenty-third Psalm, Song of our 
Syrian Guest, now reach the present writer 
cannot state, but the little book has gone far 
and wide. A particularly pretty edition is 
that designed and made by Morgan Shepard 
Company of New York. 


An interpretation of the ‘Twenty-third 
Psalm by John D. Freeman follows the lines 
suggested by William Allen Knight in his 
Song of our Syrian Guest, preserving the 


figures of the good shepherd and the shep- 


herd’s day throughout. He uses the various 
passages as a text upon which he bases al- 
lied thoughts about human life. ‘The title, 
Life on the Uplands, is significant of the gen- 
eral aim of the little book, which is published 
by A. C. Armstrong & Son for 75 cents net. 


The Lovers’ Club, by Philetus Brown, bears 
the imprint of the old Greek Press of New 
York, Chicago, and Boston. The stories, 
dissertations, and reflections are grouped 
about the idea of a school for lovers. They 
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are not always interesting, nor is it always 
quite clear what the author really intends 
to do. It is said that this volume is to ‘‘in- 
augurate a new movement in English fiction.” 
We sympathize with any movement that 
can bring truth and art into literature, but 
fail to see how this volume helps in that di- 
rection, 


An address by Kate Upson Clark on Art 
and Citizenship, delivered at Cleveland be- 
fore the Woman’s Press Club of Ohio, now 
appears in book form, sent out by Eaton & 
Mains of New York. Mrs. Clark found her 
inspiration in revolt at the remark of a New 
York lecturer, who declared that, since emo- 
tion only can produce great art, his pupils 
should give emotion freest rein. It is the 
old question regarding the supremacy of 
ethics in the realm of art; and Mrs. Clark, 
taking the natural and womanly view, de- 
cides that the highest beauty is compatible 
only with the highest truth, and that every 
worker, each in his degree, must be true to 
the highest and best he can reach. 


A new edition of P. E. Vizard’s Prayers, 
New and Old, has been published by Philip 
Green, 5 Essex Street, Strand, London. Mr. 
Vizard has gratifying knowledge that the 
prayers have been a real help to many peo- 
ple. Feeling strongly the importance of the 
form of words used, as well as the substance 
of what is expressed, the author has tried 
to express the religious needs, common to all 
Christians, in the fittest language that could 
be found. For this purpose he has drawn 
largely on thoughts, sentences, or phrases. 
in the Bible or in literature of any kind which 
seem to have special fitness as channels for 
devotional “expression. Consequently he 
does not claim originality for his work, and 
he mentions the sermons of Dr. Martineau 
as especially rich in this supply of devotional 
material. Twelve new prayers have been 
added, making up a number that will serve 
for a course of a few months. 


In Place and Function of the Sunday-school 
in the Church the Right Rev. William Paret, 
D.D., Bishop of Maryland, urges with great 
earnestness the duty and right relation of 
the church to children. He blames the theo- 
logical seminaries and the general idea of 
theological education that so little attention 
is given to training pastors in the details of 
practical religious work for the young. He 
declares that, if it is not possible under the 
present methods of church work to give great 
pastoral care to the children, then those 
methods are radically wrong; but he be- 
lieves that all the other things may be done, 
and this not neglected. He enumerates the 
qualifications of a successful teacher, the re- 
sponsibility of parents and sponsors, and the 
ideal of the teaching. For the younger and 
intermediate grades he would put into the 
hands of the scholars only the Bible, Prayer- 
book and Cathechism, and the Hymnal. The 
book is intended for Episcopalians, but it 
contains hints that might be heeded by men 
and women of other denominations. 


Books Received. 


From Harper & Bros., New York, 
A Stumbling Block. By Justus Miles Forman. $1.50. 
Adventures of Uncle Sam’s Sailors. A’ Symposium. 60 
cents 
Frou the Grafton Press, New York. 
In Olde Massachusetts. By Charles Burr Todd. $1.50 
net. 
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The Home. | 
Fifty Years On. 


“ When you have turned a hundred and I am fifty-five, ’ 
So spoke without.a warning the plumpest girl alive,— 
“JT wonder, oh, I wonder how both of us will be, 

With Helen fifty-seven and baby fifty-three.” 


The sum was done precisely; each item was correct; 
The grisly shade of Cocker had nothing to object; 

And yet I could not praise her, or sanction a display 
Which tossed about the fifties in this collected way. 


But still the maiden pressed me, and so I made reply: 
“Pl tell you what I think, dear, about your by-and-by: 
Your figure will be ampler, and, like a buzzing hive, 
Your boys and girls will tease you when you are fifty-five. 


“Your hair will not be brown, dear; you’ll wear a decent 
AD) * . 

Maybe you’ll haye a grandchild a-crowing on your lap; 

And through the winter evenings the easiest of chairs 

Will give you greater comfort than romping on the stairs. 


“*And sometimes, too, I fancy, when all the world is snow, 
You’ll smile as you remember the days of long ago; 
And every now and then, dear, you’ll spare a thought for 
me, 
When Helen’s fifty-seven and baby’s fifty-three.” 
—R. C. Lehmann, in Punch. 
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pRobin Redbreast, the Wise. 


BY KATE HUDSON, 

When a Persian wishes to say something 
very complimentary to you, he will remark, 
‘Why, you are as wise as the little robin 
redbreast.”” ‘Then, if you should laugh and 
say: ‘Are robins wise? I never knew that.” 
he will be very much surprised and will ask, 
“Is it possible you have never heard about 
King Sathes and the robin redbreast, about 
that wise little bird ?”’ 

Of course, if you are any sort of boy or 
girl, you will then immediately cry out: ‘Oh 
please, please tell me about it; for I have 
never heard it and I dearly love stories!” 
and equally, of course, the Persian—espe- 
cially if he is not a “he” at all, but a dear 
auntie or cousin or grandmamma instead— 
will take your hand and draw you close and 
begin. 


Many, many years ago Netha, the beauti- 
ful young wife of King Sathes, needed a new 
summer palace. She had three large and airy 
ones already, ’tis true; but somehow she 
could not be happy without a fourth one. 

King Sathes promised to build her this 
fourth one of gold, of silver, or of ivory, 
which would she prefer? 

But she said: ‘No, silver and golden 
summer palaces and even those made of 
carved ivory are all out of date. I want some- 
thing new, I want a summer palace built of 
the bones of birds.” 

“But, my heart’s blessing,”’ said the king, 
“just think how many birds you would have 
to kill to get bones enough for a palace! and 
what a pity that would be!” 

But the lovely queen insisted. She said 
she must and would and should have a bird- 
bone summer palace, and she must have it 
immediately, too, or even sooner. As the 
king still hesitated, she stamped her slender 
foot, pouted her coral lower lip, and winked 
both her sparkling black eyes—now all run- 
ning over with tears; and the king, who loved 
his charming Netha a good deal more than 
was good for her, instantly sent out his 
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heralds to the four winds to call together 
the birds of the air and the birds of the deep, 
—big birds, little birds, land birds, water 
birds, song birds, and birds of prey,—to 
come straightway to give their little lives 
and their bones so the queen might have her 
new summer house. 

All the birds accordingly came soaring and 
fluttering and flying and wading and swim- 
ming and stalking and waddling, all of them 
but one,—the little robin redbreast, the 
king’s favorite bird,—promptly and readily. 
Robin was late, nearly ten minutes late; and, 
of course King Sathes was very angry. 

“Why ate you so late?” he cried, frown- 
ing at the little bird, daintily perched on a 
slender branch just before him. 

“Your majesty,” said Robin, “I was far 
away when your summons came, I was at 
the furthermost corners of your majesty’s 
kingdom!” 

“And why were you so far away?” re- 
proved the king, ‘‘and what were you doing 
at the furthermost corners of my kingdom?” 

“JT was counting your majesty’s subjects,” 
said Robin, “the men and the women and 
those who, in time, will be men and women, 
—the boys and girls.” 

“Aha,” said King Sathes, ‘‘then at least 
you were doing something useful. And 
what is the result? Have I more men or 
more women among my subjects?” 

“‘Oh, ever and ever so many more women 
than men,” said the robin. ‘There are easily 
twice as many women as men in your 
majesty’s kingdom.” 

Then the king grew angrier than ever to 
think he should have more women among his 
subjects than men; and he commanded that 
the robin should be the first bird killed, and 
that immediately. 

“T am not to blame that your majesty has 
so many women subjects,” wailed poor robin 
as the royal archers rudely grasped him. 
“JT counted as women all those men with 
whom their wives can do as they wish.” 

“Stop!”’ cried King Sathes to the archers, 
and he sat in deep thought for afew moments, 
Then he said: “Set all your bird prisoners 
free. If Queen Netha wants a new summer 
palace, she’ll take one made of gold or silver 
or ivory, or she’ll do without one.” 


Flossie’s ‘Best Wish.” 


It seemed to Flossie that she had longed 
for it for years and years, Every birthday 
and every Christmas she hoped that some- 
body would think of it. She never watched 
one go fluttering by in the hands of a happy 
little maid that she did not give a sigh of 
ecstasy and longing. Aunt Marion had no 
less than three herself, to match her different 
dresses. 

And yet, with three big brothers, mother, 
father, grandmother, Uncle Jack, and Aunt 
Marion to give her things, Flossie had grown 
almost to the age of six years without owning 
one. She was quite sure that few little girls 
had so large or so delightful a family, yet 
none of them had ever guessed this wish 
hidden away in the heart of the little girl 
with the thistledown hair, which had won 
for her the pet name of Flossie. It was 
strange that she did not tell some of them 
about it, but she did not. ‘For you just 
can’t hint to folks about presents,” she 
reasoned to herself. ‘That wouldn’t be a 
mite nice. But if ever I do grow up, and be 
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a young lady with my hair done up high, and 


have a watch and a hopra glass, like Aunt. 
Marion, the very first thing I’m going to do 
is to buy myself a pink silk pawrysawl with 
a white handle!” 


I 


It was almost Flossie’s birthday, only one 


more day left. ‘There was a birthday cake 
with pink candies on top and six tiny pink 
candles, all ready in the pantry; and there 
were three queer-shaped packages in mother’s 
top drawer, where the little girl had been 
sent for a paper of needles. But her quick 
eyes took in at a glance that not one of them 
was shaped in the least like a “ pawrysawl.” 

At last the birthday came, and at break- 
fast Flossie found these and other mysterious 
packages piled about her plate. She would 
have been a very strange little girl indeed 
not to have been pleased at the new doll 
with ‘“‘truly” eyelashes, and the tiny brush, 
comb, and hand-glass just for herself, and 
the white slippers she had wished for. But 
underneath it all, deep down in a corner of 
her heart, the place reserved for a pink silk 
“‘pawrysawl”’ was still empty, and she sighed 
just a little even while she enjoyed her gifts, 

That afternoon she was dressed in a white 
frock and the new slippers, and allowed to 
go with mother down town, as a part of the 
birthday treat. ‘For I would be so lonely 
some if you go away, muver,” she had said. 
“That’s why I have always and always 
wished I was a twin. I would be more com- 
pany for myself if I was a twin.” 

And, as this was quite true, Flossie did not 
care in the least if Uncle Jack did laugh, and 
call her a “‘funny little kid.” 

They went to several stores, and finally toa 
very large one where there was a great crowd 
of people. Then Mrs. Andrews, a friend of 
Flossie’s mother, invited them to drive home 
with her in her carriage. 

“Keep close by me, dear,” said her mother, 
“or we shall get separated in this crowd.” 

The next moment the little girl saw be- 
fore her the most beautiful sight,—row upon 
row of parasols of every tint of the rainbow! 

Flossie gasped with delight. She had 
never seen sO many in all her life. Her 
golden head was only a little above the 
counter, and her wide, admiring eyes were 
upon the pink, blue, yellow, rose, and white 
parasols before her. 

A gentleman close by her side watched 
with amused eyes the eager, delighted face 
of the little girl, and a quick smile of sym- 
pathy overspread his own face as she 
whispered under her breath: ‘‘I choose that 
pawrysawl. No, I choose this pink silk 
pawrysawl.”’ 

“Better take one, dear,” he said: ‘tell 
your mother they are only half price to-day.” 


-And he passed on, smiling. 


He was the floor-walker, only Flossie did 
not know it. She was too happy to speak, 
and it seemed too good to be really true. 
He must be the man who owned the big store, 
or he would not have told her to “take one.” 
She was sorry she had not gained her voice 
to thank him, but he was quite lost in the 
crowd now. 

She lifted one of the lovely pink ones very 
carefully from the box close to the edge of 
the counter, and, speechless with happiness, 
followed the crowd that was going out of the 
big doors. Close by one of the doors stood 
the gentleman with the kind eyes, Flossie 
paused by his side, and gained courage to 
say shyly :— 
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“Thank you ever so much. I’ve’ been 
a-wishing all my life for a pink silk pawry- 
sawl.” . 

“Oh,” said the gentleman, ‘“‘O Little 
Goldy Locks, did you get one? I’m glad.” 
And he smiled down at her again as the 
crowd swept her on out to the street. 

Then for the first time she thought of 

' mother, and began to be just a little fright- 
ened, when among all the strange faces ap- 
_ peared the dear, familiar face of Uncle Jack. 
_ She wiggled between the jostling people, and 
in a moment was safe in Uncle Jack’s arms, 
and had told him the whole exciting story, 
without stopping to take breath. 

- “And I never in the world heard of so 
kind a man,” she finished. ‘‘Did you, Uncle 
Jack? Just to tell a little strange girl, 
*You better take a pawrysawl.’? And he 
eouldn’t have known about my burfday, 
Uncle Jack!” 

' “Come on, kiddie,”’ said Uncle Jack, ‘‘we 
must find mother. She’ll be worried to 
death.” 

- But they went first to the parasol counter, 
where Uncle Jack bought another beautiful 
blue one. 

“There,” he said, ‘you shall have two. 
You need them to match dresses as much 
as Marion does. And to think that you’ve 
‘a-wished and a-wished for a pawrysawl for 
years,’ and never even guessed it!” 

- Then they found mother, and told her all 
about it. And, as Flossie, sitting up very 
straight in. Mrs. Andrews’s carriage, rode 
home, she felt that no little girl-in all the 
world was so rich and so happy as herself. 

_ But she did not know fora good many years 
that Uncle Jack paid for two parasols in- 
stead of one.—Anna Deming Gray, in North- 
western Christian Advocate. 


Our Native Plants. 


You are fond of flowers, so you will be 
sorry to hear that many of our prettiest wild 
flowers are fast dying out of certain places 
where they used to grow. You will ask, 
Why, what makes them die out? 

It is because people pick too many, often 
all they can find. They cannot all grow 
again, as people sometimes think, because 
the flowers that are picked cannot go to seed, 
and, if large branches are pulled off, it will 
take long for the plant to get back to the 
same size. ‘Then many of our very prettiest 
flowers have but one blossom or one cluster 
to a plant, and a small plant, too; and people 
are apt to take the whole of such plants, root 
and all. Did you ever do anything like that? 
If so, it was only because you didn’t think. 

You go out for a pleasant walk in the sum- 
mer, or you go on a picnic, and don’t you 
often, all of you, pick flowers whenever you 
see them, and see what large bunches you can 
make? And how many you get home with 
you_at night? Many of them get wilted, 
and you are tired of them; and do you not 
generally throw many of them away? 

Did you ever think that you had destroyed 
life which you could not bring back and 
beauty which you had never made? I am 
sure you did not. I only want to set you 
thinking, and you will be protectors instead 
of destroyers of flowers. 

But you will think that I want you to pick 
no flowers at all. That is not what I mean. 
| I only want you to think just what happens 
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when we thoughtlessly pick all that we find, 
or pull up the roots, or even when we pick 
but a few of the truly rare wild flowers. 

Where flowers are'very abundant, you can 
take some. 
are far more beautiful than many held close 
together. There are even some flowers that 
you may gather in quantities, and very 
pretty ones, 

Daisies, buttercups, and wild carrot are the 
farmer’s enemies. He will be glad to have 
your help in getting rid of them. But what 
charming flowers they are! The latter well 
deserves its name of ‘Queen Anne’s lace.” 

There is little chance of exterminating wild 
roses, 

Then robin’s plantain and the fleabanes 
that come just a little later, the yellow 
daisies, sometimes called black-eyed Susans, 
butter-and-eggs, the golden rod and asters 
of autumn,—there is not much danger of your 
destroying these. 

But you have judgment: use it. When 
flowers are few, leave them all. Never take 
many, even when they are abundant, except 
when you are helping the farmers. Think of 
others who may walk in the same woods after 
you, and leave pretty things for them to see. 
Do as you would be done by. 

Now, people who admire and love flowers 
have formed a society to give our native 
plants a chance to spread and grow more 
common It is called ‘‘The Society for the 
Protection of Native Plants.”’ Would you 
“ke to join it? Ifso, perhaps you can form 
a branch society for the same purpose in 
your own town, which could be affiliated 
with the general society. 

The address of the secretary is Miss MARIA 
FE. Carter, Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory, Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Lot of Fun. 

“Children, I wouldn’t do that if I were in 
your place,” said grandma, looking up from 
her knitting. ‘I just saw a dog running as 
fast as he could. He thought some one was 
shooting.” 

“You did!” cried the children rushing to 
the porch. “O grandma, this is such a 
lot of fun. Just listen!” And three bags ex- 
ploded at once. ‘‘Wasn’t that fine!”’ 

Grandma was looking after the children 
while their mother was away, and they could 
not play out of doors on account of the rain. 
To get them out of her way in the kitchen 
Mary had given them a number of empty 
paper bags, and they filled them with air 
and burst them whenever any one was pass- 
ing. 

“Ves, it may be fun for you, but you 
might frighten some one on the street,” went 
on grandma. “Horses do not like sudden 
noises.” 

“T haven’t seen a horse pass this after- 
noon,” said naughty Betty. ‘Bursting bags 
doesn’t scare people, grandma.” 

“T wish we could scare old Mr. Gray,” 
said George. ‘‘He is so cross to us boys.” 

“Yd like.to scare Tim Hudson,” said 
Bennie, ‘‘He’s awful mean to the little 
boys.” 

“Tf you'll put away the paper bags, [ll 
tell youa story,” said grandma. “‘It doesn’t 
seem like much fun to me.” 

But the children went on bursting the 
bags, and Mary was glad they were not in 
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her way. ‘‘Here comes a lady!’ said Betty, 
as she saw an umbrella turn the corner. 
“Wait till I say ‘Ready!’ and then burst 
together. I want to see her jump.” 

And the lady in the rain cloak under the 
umbrella did jump when the bags went off. 
Betty laughed and laughed to see her par- 
cel roll into the street and break open right 
in the midst of a mud puddle, and the boys 
laughed, too, till they saw it was Aunt sepa 
and she was coming into the house. 

“What do you think?” she said almost 
out of breath when she came in. “Just as I 
got in front of the house some one shot off a 
revolver or gun just behind me, and I was 
so frightened I dropped the bag of candy I 
was bringing to you children, Iam so sorry, 
but it fell into a puddle and is all dissolved by 
this time.” 

“I wish we had minded grandma,” said 
Betty, going out with the boys to see the 
pink streaks in the dirty water. ‘‘I just love 
peppermints,”’ 

“And it wasn’t much fun after all,” said 
George. “I’m going to put the rest of the 
bags in the stove. Never mind, it will help 
us remember the next time.’”’—Hzlda Rich- 
mond, in Sunday School Times. 


A Narrow Escape. 


One morning, about the middle of June, a 
robin, seemingly in great distress, came into 
the vine near my chair. When I started 
up, expecting to see a cat about, the bird 
flew to her nest at the other end of the ver- 
anda and then back to me. Placing a chair 
under the nest, I climbed up and looked into 
it. Half in and half out of that nest hung a 
young robin! In some way a piece of string 
had become twisted about his neck. I has- 
tened to get my scissors and cut him down, 
to the great joy of his mother, who kept 
close at hand while I released her child and 
placed him safely back in the nest. She 
seemed to know I was doing her a good turn. 
The young bird, after he got his breath 
again, appeared to have suffered no great 
harm.—Emma E,. Drew, in Bird Lore. 


The teacher had been talking about a 
hen sitting on eggs, says English Country 
Life, and, with the incubator in mind, asked 
if eggs could be hatched in any other way. 

“Ves, sir,” said "an experienced] person of 
nine. “‘Put ’em under a duck.’’—Selected. 


“Freddy, you shouldn’t laugh out loud in 
the schoolroom,” exclaimed the teacher. 
“T didn’t mean to do it,’’ apologized Freddy. 
“I was smiling, when all of a sudden the 
smile busted.’”’—Harper’s Weekly. 


“CLEANLINESS” 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, com- 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has. wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


A special soap which energizes the whole 
body, starts the circulation and leaves an 
exhilarating glow. All grocers and druggists. 
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Boston International Congress Notes. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE. 


— 


The secretary has received the following, 
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members it may be advantageous to avoid 
the crowd of applicants during the session of 
the Congress. They will also receive later 
literature published by the committee. 
Attention is called to the fact that the 


which, as it is one of a number of similar | approaching session of the National Con- 


communications, is printed and answered 
in these columns:— 

“The purpose of the ‘one-dollar’ en- 
rolment fee is not quite clear to me, nor do 
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I know exactly to whom such fees should be 
paid. What advantage in forwarding now, 
preparatory to September meetings? Kindly 
send me programmes as soon as published. 
Vie Deity 

It is evident that the Congress must have 
some constituency, and also some sources 
of income to pay its large expenses. Hence 
it has been arranged to issue certificates 
of membership, and the fee which should 
be sent to Rev. C. W. Wendte, Secretary, 
has been placed at the very small sum of one 
dollar. This will enable all who are in 
sympathy with its purposes to express this 
by joining the movement and contributing 
a modest amount toward it. 

But there are certain practical advantages 
also in doing this. First, each member 
thus enrolled will receive an admission card 
to the Public Reception to be held at the 
Hotel Somerset, at which the foreign guests 
are to be welcomed and presented in turn, 
and addresses made, refreshments served, 
etc. This reception is not open to the gen- 
eral public, and is limited to 1,200 people. 
Again, membership will entitle one to greatly 
reduced rates on the excursions to Plymouth, 
Fairhaven, and to other courtesies, Every 
member will receive a handsome badge, 
now being made especially for the Congress, 
and a souvenir book containing portraits 
and brief biographies of the principal speakers 
from abroad at the meetings. 

The advantage of enrolling one’s self as a 
member of the Boston Congress now, instead 
of during Congress week, lies chiefly on the 
side of the local committee, whose labors 
at that busy time will be considerably 
lightened by it, Yet even for intending 


ference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches is in no sense identical with the 
meetings of the Boston Congress of Religious 
Liberals. The two gatherings should be 
held separate in the mind. The National 
Unitarian Conference will hold its session 
on Monday morning, September 23. It has 
generousty restricted its meetings to one day 
in order that the remainder of the week may 
be given to the Boston International Con- 
gress of Religious Liberals. The delegates 
sent to the National Unitarian Conference 
are not delegates to the Boston International 
Congress. The latter will have its own dele- 
gates from various affiliated bodies in this 
and other countries. No delegates from 
single churches are desired by the Interna- 
tional Congress, except in a few isolated 
instances where these represent all the 
liberalism there is in a country or a religious 
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movement. All such delegates must, how- 
ever, become members of the Congress and 
pay its one-dollar fee. 

In response to a circular issued by the 
Boston International Congress inviting these 
larger bodies to be represented at the forth- 
coming meetings, the acceptances by liberal 
fellowships abroad have been. very general 
and gratifying. From Great Britain espe- 
cially there have been received full lists of 
delegates from thirty-two associations other 
than single churches. 

It is hoped that the American associa- 
tions to whom similar invitations have been 
sent will be equally responsive and prompt 
in returning the names of their representa- 
tives at the Boston meetings. ‘Their atten- 
tion is respectfully called to this matter 


Rev. W. Copeland Bowie. 


Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, the able and 
devoted secretary of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, was one of the organ- 
izers of the International Council at Boston 
seven years ago, and has remained its wise 
adviser and steadfast friend. It was to 
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him chiefly that the success of the first 
Congress, held at London in 1901, was due. 
He has been indefatigable in promoting the 
attendance of a large body of delegates from 
the British Isles at the coming meeting in 
Boston, and will, with Sir William Bow- 
ring, president of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, head a company of 
110 persons from Great Britain, 60 of them 
clergymen, 

Mr. Bowie is known to Unitarians every- 
where as a man of strong and energetic 
character, a devout and forcible preacher, 
and as the experienced and tactful secre- 
tary of the British Unitarian Association. 
It would be unsafe to say whether he is in- 
debted for his characteristics to England, 
Scotland, or Ireland. Certain it is he was 
born at Ballymena, Antrim, Ireland, 1855, 
that his parents were Scotch people from 
the county of light and leading, Aberdeen- 
shire, and that he was educated for the min- 
istry at the Unitarian College, Manchester, 
and Manchester New College, London. Be- 
ginning a ministry at Stamford Street, Lon- 
don, 1880, Mr. Bowie took an active part for 
ten years in the social and educational life 
of Lambeth and Southwark. In 1890 he 
resigned the ministry of Stamford Street, 
became missionary agent, and on the death 
of Rev. Henry Ierson, in 1892, secretary of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, in which office he has done splendid 
service in the cause of Unitarianism. 

He has great organizing and administra- 
tive ability, as may be seen by reference to 
the numerous committees on which he has 
served. He has been an honorary secretary 
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of the Charity Organization Society and 
chairman of the Committee of the Women’s 
University Settlement, Southwark. He has 
served the London School Board for twelve 
years as a member, for six as “chief whip” of 
the Progressive party, and before his recent 
retirement was chairman of its Accommoda- 
tion and Attendance Committee. For some 
years he acted as honorary secretary of the 
Sunday School Association, and for ten years 
editor of the Sunday School Helper. 
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_ Mr. Bowie is accompanied by his wife and 
Besighter on his present visit to the United 
States. Before coming to Boston, he will 
make a missionary visit, in company with 
Rev. C. J. Street and Rev. W.G. Tarrant, 
among the Unitarian churches in Canada. 


Prof. Otto Emil Lindberg. 


_ Concerning the delegate to the Boston 
Congress from Sweden we are able to give 
the following information :— 

Lindberg, Otto Emil, orientalist, religious 

writer, was born May 3, 1850. He lost his 
father early, and, when a child, he was put to 
work at his stepfather’s trade, gardening; but 
his indomitable inclination for study made 
practical work more and more uncongenial 
to him. At the age of eighteen he finally 
commenced going to school, and six years 
afterwards became an undergraduate. After 
having been admitted to the university at 
Upsala, it was his intention to devote him- 
-self to the vocation of a minister, but the 
philosophical studies he pursued at the 
university, and especially his acquaintance 
with the philosophy of Bostr6ém and Wikner, 
soon made him give up his first intention, 
which now appeared to him like a journey 
in the desert. ‘This decision, however, did 
not in any way slacken the religious interest 
that had before ruled his mental life in such 
amarked degree. Lindberg married in 1876. 
He was a journalist and lecturer at the uni- 
versity on Hebrew, Greek, and philosophical 
topics. In 1885 he took his degree of B.A., 
and in 1890 that of licentiate. During these 
years he had taken active part in the liberal 
movements of the time. In 1883 he com- 
-menced lecturing to workingmen at Upsala; 
in 1884 founded at that place the second 
Swedish Mechanics’ Institute. In 1882 he 
was among the founders of the association 
of students called ‘‘ Verdandi,”’ the purpose 
of which, at its foundation, was free dis- 
cussion of the questions of the time. Be- 
_ sides’ several series of lectures to working- 
men, he also began lecturing on temperance 
at Upsala in 1880, thus showing true insight 
regarding one of the principal life interests 
of the Swedish people. In 1890 he was 
appointed assistant teacher at the Gothen- 
burg Academy; in 1894 he was created 
Doctor of Philosophy at Upsala, and was 
the same year appointed lecturer (Docens) 
at the Gothenburg Academy; in 1898 he 
obtained a professorship at the same acad- 
emy. Even at Gothenburg he continued 
lecturing publicly on different subjects. His 
singularly sonorous voice, the lucidity of 
thought peculiar to his speech and writing, 
combined with a pleasant simplicity of ex- 
_ pression, make him one of the most promi- 
nent orators of our country. Lindberg’s 
appointment as professor afforded him the 
necessary leisure he required in order to 
devote himself more wholly to authorship; 
and now the religious disposition of his 
temperament found expression in a series 
of religious essays, free from any sacerdotal 
tinge. ‘These essays have been published in 
the Géteborgs Handels ach Sjofarts Tidming 
since 1899, and have afterwards, in part, 
been issued in book form. 

The works from his pen which have appeared 
in print may here be mentioned: “Studies 
of the Semitical Sounds w and y” (forming 
his [graduation essay, 1884); “‘ Vergleich- 
-ende Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen” 
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(1897); ‘The Semites and the Alphabetical 
Mode of Writing” (1898); ““Mohammed 
and the Koran” ‘(1897); ““Harun Arraschid 
in History and Legend” (1900); “Sanning- 
stradar i Sagovéf” (Threads of Truth in a 
Web of Legend) (1900); ‘‘Religious Moods 
and Meditations” (3 volumes, 1900-03); 
“Christianity of the Future” (1900); a 
number of reviews and other articles for 
newspapers and magazines, etc. At pres- 
ent he is engaged in writing a greater book 
belonging to religious history, and entitled 
“The Evolution of the Divine Word in the 
World,” of which nine parts have been issued 
up to this date. In the above-mentioned 
“Meditations” he has laid down a religio- 
philosophical view of life, surely not ar- 
rived at without many inner and outer 
struggles, such as are characteristic of 
the honest champion of freedom of thought. 
For him Plato is the greatest of all authors, 
Socrates and Jesus of Nazareth the foremost 
teachers of men, and on this fundamental 
conception he has based his ethical philosophy 
of belief. He tells us: “Besides my 
science there are two aims I have fought for 
with enthusiasm,—true enlightenment of 
the people, founded on a sound moral basis 
and an enlightened Christianity; a religion 
of love, not one of dogmas and self- 
satisfied bigotry. Prof. Lindsey will inform 
the Boston Congress concerning the religious 
situation in Sweden and Scandinavia,” 


Abbe Albert Houtin. 


The Abbé Albert Houtin was born at La 
Fleche (Sarthe) Oct. 4, 1867. After having 
ended his preparatory theological studies, he 
was named professor of history at the Semi- 
nary of Mongazon at Angers. Here he fe- 
mained ten years (1881-1901). The inde- 
pendence of his publications brought him 
into collision with his bishop, and, as a result, 
he tendered his resignation. 

Since 1901 he has resided at Paris, and 
devoted himself entirely to religious studies 
and investigations. His principal published 
books are: ‘‘La Question Biblique chez les 
Catholiques au XIX Siécle’”’ (2 editions) ; 
“Ta Question Biblique au XX Siécle” (2 
editions); ‘‘La Controversé de 1’ Apostoli- 
cité des Eglises de France” (3 editions) ; 
“Un Dernier Gallican”’ (2 editions) ; ‘‘1/Amé- 
ricanisme”’; ‘‘La Crise du Clergé.”’ 

The foregoing is the brief and modest 
autobiography with which Abbé Houtin has 
responded to our request for personal in- 
formation concerning his career. It should 
be added that he is one of the foremost 
representatives of the spirit of freedom and 
progress in the Roman Catholic Church to- 
day. His personal courage and devotion 
to the highest ideals of religious enlighten- 
ment and conscience, his deep studies of the 
contemporary religious situation in France, 
the incisiveness, wit, and brilliant literary 
qualities which characterize his published 
writings, make him one of the recognized 
leaders of that Neo-Catholic movement now 
going on in various parts of the world, whose 
aim is the emancipation of that ancient 
Church from priestly misrule, and its re- 
juvenation with the knowledge, the science, 
the democratic principles, and the civili- 
zation of the twentieth century. Prof. 
Troeltsch of Heidelberg University, no mean 
authority, speaks of his books in terms of 
high commendation, referring especially to 
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the manner in which every step in their 
argument is documented and established by 
valid testimony. 

Abbé Houtin will address the Boston 
International Congress of Religious Liberals 
on “The Neo-Catholic Movement.” 


Earthborn. 


Hurled back, defeated, like a child I sought 
The loving shelter of my native fields, 
Where Fancy still her magic sceptre wields, 
And still the miracles of youth are wrought. 
’Twas here that first my eager spirit caught 
The rapture that relentless conflict yields, 
And, scorning peace and the content that shields, 
Took life’s wild way, unguarded and untaught. 
Dear Mother Nature, not in vain we ask 
Of thee for strength. The visioned victories 
Revive my heart, and golden honors gleam: { 
For here, once more, while in thy love I bask, 
My soul puts forth her rapid argosies 
To the uncharted ports of summer dream. 
—Peier M Aviad: 


The Harvard Summer School of 
Theology. 


The Ninth Session of the Harvard Sum- 
mer School of Theology was held in Emer- 
son Hall, Cambridge, from July 2 to 19. 
It is the conviction of the writer that the 
course of instruction was a most profitable 
one, while the attendance was the largest 
of all the years except the first, having 
reached the total of 101 by the printed list 
of students. : 

The Episcopalians led in numerical 
strength, having fourteen, while the Uni- 
tarian denomination was represented by 
twelve ministers and two Meadville students, 
the Congregationalists and Methodists having 
about the same number on the list. ‘Ten 
denominations were represented. Quite a 
number of women were present, one of whom 
at least was a minister. Twenty names 
appear without denominational preference, 
and it may be assumed that such were not 
ministers. 

The programme of lectures was carried 
out according to the printed tabular view, 
opening with President Eliot’s address, which 
was a fitting introduction to the coutse and 
which treated the problem of municipal gov- 
ernment, and closing with the fourth lecture 
of Dr. J. R. Brackett in his series on ‘Leading 
Principles of Scientific Charity.’’ Follow- 
ing this, Dr. Francis G. Peabody brought the 
session to a close with a brief but most 
appropriate devotional service. A goodly 
number of the school attended the prayers 
held in Appleton Chapel at 8.45 each morn- 
ing. There were three lectures each day, 
with intermissions. 

The combination of scholarly instruction 
with practical suggestions characterized 
much of the teaching; and the variety of 
theme displayed, while the general topic of 
Social Ethics was kept in view, enhanced 
the interest of the students, which otherwise 
might have been somewhat impaired by the 
steady demands upon the attention made by 
the rigor of a more monotonous curriculum, 

The general subject was ‘‘The Relation 
of the Ministry to Social Ethics.” Dr. 
Peabody presented the “‘Approach to the 
Social Question,” in a series of six lectures, 
Prof. Jeremiah Smith of the Harvard Law 
School spoke on “‘Legal Aspects of the 
Labor Question,” in two lectures, and Prof. 
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J. B. Ames on “Marriage and Divorce from 
the Lawyer’s Point of View,” in two lectures. 
‘The next series was the longest of the course, 
eight lectures by Prof. Shailer Mathews of 
Chicago University on ‘‘The Social Content 
of Christian Doctrine.’ While these were 
on profound subjects, no small part of the 
instruction was extemporaneous in form. 
Most of the lecturers, indeed, used more or 
less impromptu expression; and either in the 
progress of the lecture or at some time there 
was opportunity for questions. But even 
in the course on Christian doctrine there was 
no odium theologicum. About midway in 
the curriculum came three lectures on ‘‘The 
Sociological Uses of the Old Testament,” 
by Prof. lL. B. Paton of the Hartford Semi- 
nary, and three by Prof. C. J. Bullock of Har- 
vard on “The Ministry and the Labor Ques- 
tion.” Prof. Josiah Royce gave four lect- 
ures on “Loyalty as an Ethical Principle,”’ 
while the variety referred to is illustrated 
in comparing the series of three lectures by 
Prof. J. H. Ropes on “The Application of 
New Testament Teaching to Sociology” with 
the presentation of ‘‘Problems in Criminol- 
ogy,” by Prof. D. C. Rogers of Harvard. 
The three courses that closed the school were 
by Mr. R. A. Woods of the South End House, 
Prof. F. W. Taussig, and Dr. J. R. Brackett, 
the subjects being, respectively, “‘Women 
and Children in Industrial Life,” ‘Some 
Fundamental Questions as to Private Prop- 
erty and Socialism,” and “‘ Leading Principles 
of Scientific Charity,” the first course having 
four, the second three, and the last four lect- 
11tCS 

Into the three weeks’ instruction thus in- 
dicated there entered the helpfulness of 
interesting personality on the part of the 
teacher, a growing feeling of fellowship, an 
enhanced sense of the important place of the 
ministry in the face of the problems of to-day. 
At times the demands upon the intellect 
were severe, but more often the appeal was 
direct and practical, while on many an occa- 
sion the converse reached ‘‘from soul to 
soul.” The help and inspiration to the 
minister were marked, indeed, so that every 
one must have felt some desire to secure 
similar privileges in the future, though it 
may be difficult for many to do so. 

Three excursions to further the purpose 
of the school were successfully carried out: 
on July 11 to inspect typical examples of the 
Boston public baths, gymnasiums, and play- 
grounds, under Mr. Woods; on July 16 to 
visit the Massachusetts School for the Feeble- 
minded in Waltham, under Dr, Brackett; and 
on July 18 to visit the Associated Charities 
and Children’s Aid Society in Boston, under 
Dr. Brackett. 

On Friday evenings receptions were held 
in the Gymnasium for all the Summer Schools. 
Rey. F. T. Paradise of Medford invited the 
school members and friends to a lawn party 
at his house in Medford; and the Faculty 
of the Theological School asked the members 
to a luncheon at the Colonial Club during the 
last week of the school. These were all very 
enjoyable. 

A committee of students, consisting of one 
from each denomination, has heretofore done 
considerable work in spreading the cause of 
the school, helping also in the way of fellow- 
ship during the session. It is to be hoped 
that later in the season means will be used 
to further the purpose of an enterprise which 
is so. valuable an adjunct to a minister’s 
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resources and training. Such committee has 
been continued, the undersigned being the 
member representing the Unitarians. 

The following is a list of those who rep- 
resented the Unitarian fellowship, given in 
alphabetical order :— 

Benjamin Reynolds 
Mass.; Andrew Hahn, Duxbury, Mass.; 
Robert Sprague Loring, Boston, Mass.; 
George Lincoln Mason, Rochester, N.H.; 
William Henry Parker, Reading, Mass.; 
Arthur Gooding Pettengill, Portland, Me.; 
George Leonard Phelps, Evesham, England; 
Gokarn Subba Rau, Calicut, So. India; 
Alson Haven Robinson, Newburg, N.Y.; 
John Lunsford Robinson, Richmond, Va.; 


Bulkeley, Beverly, 


Alva Roy Scott, Bangor, Me.; Ernest Charles |" 


Smith, Green Bay, Wis.; Roderick Stebbins, 
Milton, Mass.; Harold Lionel Pickett, stu- 
dent, Meadville, Pa. 

BENJAMIN R. BULKELEY. 


Proctor Academy. 


BY REV. HENRY G. IVES. 


Proctor Academy has just had a pros- 
perous year. The student roll was the 
largest in recent years. An enthusiastic 
school spirit was aroused by social gather- 
ings, well-prepared literary programmes, 
and perhaps most of all through the strong 
base-ball team which upheld our athletic 
honor in the neighborhood. ‘This was made 
possible by a generous friend who furnished 
the team with wniforms, and backed it 
financially throughout the season. 

Our patient, experienced teachers, Miss 
Scales (who graduated in the first class which 
left here) and Mrs. Currier, the enthusiastic 
teacher of English, contributed their share 
to this result. The principal, Mr. Farr, 
worked night and day for the school, and his 
wife has made the dormitory a social centre 
through her motherly ways and cordial hos- 
pitality. The extra teachers in music, 
elocution, physical culture, and drawing, 
added considerable strength and interest to 
the curriculum. 

The new treasurer, Mr. C. E. Carr, a di- 
rector of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, imparts a new spirit to his office. He 
has a passion for paying bills promptly, his 
books are models of detailed statement, and 
the report he presented at the annual meet- 
ing of the Unitarian Educational Society 
was one of which any educational institu- 
tion might be proud.. 

$780 remained after all bills were paid, 
enough to put a bath-room in the dormitory, 
finish the kitchen and dining-rooms, repair 
the blackboards, advertise the school in 
six leading magazines, and make a few addi- 
tional repairs. 

This was partially due to the increase in 
income from tuitions. Three years ago we 
received $1,200 from this source, ‘This year 
it was $1,700, ‘The resumption of dormitory 
life increased the receipts from rent. But 
the principal reason was the gain in outside 
support, 117 individuals and associations 
contributed as against 94 last year and 65 
the year preceding that. 

With $20,000 permanent fund, no debts of 
any kind, an annual expense up to the present 
of about $3,200 a year, against which tuitions, 
interest, and rent alone furnished $2,700, and 
contributions average at least $2,000 a year, 
the way seems clearly open for growth. 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and ~ 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. i 


The American Unitarian Association, — 


Founded in 1825. ; 
The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintians churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 

votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. . 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. : 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie, 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. | 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. ’ 


Nine thousand dollars has been actually 
received within the last three years, and the 
last outstanding obligation, a matter of 
$70 interest on an old note, was wiped out 
the other day by a friend of long standing, 
who sent her cheque for $150. ; 

There is no longer any question as to the 
permanency of Proctor Academy nor of its 
possibility of enlargement. The oply prob- 
lem that remains is in what direction it 
should advance. Our plans for the immedi- 
ate future include the following much-needed 
additions :— 

1. A teacher in business. This is the 
course most demanded to-day by young 
people who intend to be farmers or to enter 
business life. So many wish it, that it should 
become self-supporting within a year or two. 

2. Some instruction is given in it now, 
but the addition of a fourth teacher to the 
faculty will so far release Miss Scales that 
she can give a full course in science leading 
to admission to college, as our present clas- 
sics and English courses do now, By this 
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‘means we have been enabled to offer next 
year four course approved by the State Board 


of Instruction instead of two, as heretofore. 


3. A gymnasium, and assembly hall. Our 
‘present auditorium will have to be used as 
a class-room in the new courses. We fortu- 
nately own a large stable in the rear of the 
Academy building, which can be transformed 


into a plain hall 65 x 32 x 18 feet, for about 


$1,000.- The treasurer thinks that it will 
take more than the estimate to provide an 


adequate assembly hall, and so it will... If 


any friend would like to have this building 
named after a dear friend and will send his or 
“her check for $2,000, the money will go a sur- 
prisingly long way toward establishing a 
beautiful memorial. 

The Prospect Hill School for girls in 


Greenfield, Mass., has just given Proctor 


Academy a most substantial gift in its 
valuable gymnasium apparatus, twenty or 


more desks, a chemical table, and other 


material. Our North Country Unitarian 
school appreciates to the full this expression 
of fraternal good will. We hope that the 
Prospect Hill School has still a bright future 
before it. ; 

4. Our crowded dormitory facilities must 
be enlarged. The young people who bring 
their fodd with them and cook for themselves 
should be cared for, and the boarding pupils 
need accommodations. 

When some Unitarian of means is far- 
sighted enough to build a $20,000 dormitory 
for girls and another for boys, we shall be 
able to do still better work. In the mean 
‘time there are buildings in the village which 
for $3,500 can probably be purchased and 
made suitable for use by twenty students. 

I have mentioned our immediate pressing 
needs. We are trying to accomplish them 
with the five loaves and two small fishes 
‘so kindly placed by friends at our disposal, 
confident that the larger vision of an ade- 
quately endowed Unitarian school for chil- 
dren of small means will yet be realized upon 
‘these beautiful New Hampshire hills. 

A glimpse as to what is coming may be 
gathered from the generosity of the Misses 
Williams of Worcester, Mass., who some 
years ago willed us their valuable private 
library. The late Rev. Lyman Clark, to 
whose patient and persistent heroic spirit 
Proctor Academy and Andover, N.H., owe 
so much, induced them to take this step. We 
shall be very glad to get these books, but 
the question inevitably arises, Who is going 
to furnish a building in which to keep 
them ? 


Dr. Clifford’s Recipe for Longevity. 


“Tt is a good thing to be alive; and it is a 
good thing to try to keep one’s self alive, 
and the best way to do it is by active ser- 
vice,” says Dr. Clifford after seventy years 
of life and fifty years of ministerial work. 
He adds: ‘Right throughout the whole of 
-my ministry I have been strenuous in in- 
sisting upon the dedication of the whole man 
to rightness in the inward life as the spring 
of rectitude in the outer life for the individual 
and for society. Still is that goal in front 
of me,—that complete subordination of 
ourselves to the carrying out of the will of 
God as it is revealed to us in Christ Jesus. 
I have worked hard. But I claim not the 
slightest credit for that. I give the credit 
for that to my father and mother. When I 
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was a lad of ten, I had to goand help to bring 
money into the household. I was called up, 
often at five o’clock in the morning, and set 
upon the cold plaster floor, so that I might not 
tumble asleep again; and I had to dress and 
go to work. I have worked twenty and 
twenty-four hours at a stretch; nay, I have 
worked more than that, thirty and thirty- 
six hours without seeing a bed,—that was 
in the days when there were no Factory Acts. 
So I got into the habit of working. Have 
you read the story of Paganini? You know 
he was one of the most marvellous men with 
the violin; and the credit of his success as a 
violinist is not to be given to Paganini, but 
to his father. Paganini’s father insisted 
upon his doing six hours’ work every day, 
as a lad, at his violin. And Paganini at- 
tributed the greater part of his success to the 
discipline which he got from his father. It 
is a fine thing to bear the yoke in your youth. 
I got so into the habit of work that I kept 
on working. When I came to London, I did 
not simply accept a pastorate at Praed 
Street, but took classes at University Col- 
lege, and for eleven years was a student 
there. I have been working all along, and 
am still at work and intend to be at work. 
Activity is longevity. If a man wants to 
live to be ninety-nine, he must begin at ten 
years of age to work hard, and not stop ever 
afterwards.—Christian Life. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


The Making of Tieecanet 


The making and publication of successful 
Sunday-School manuals is a more intricate 
matter than is commonly understood. I 
have often listened to discussions at confer- 
ences, and have received letters on the sub- 
ject, both of which clearly proved that the 
individuals were astray in their first facts. 

For instance, many ministers have pre- 
pared their own lessons. I did that myself 
a great many years. It gave me an oppor- 
tunity to hold teachers’ meetings and to 
stand behind the next Sunday’s lesson with a 
personal supervision. Ideas and inspiration 
went together in such a method. But, while 
such personally prepared courses are often 
successful, it is rare that they can be used 
by others. Certainly the Sunday-School 
Society generally finds it impossible to put 
out such material because of its inadequate- 
ness. There are not enough helps for 
teachers, the illustrative points are not 
developed, and we have simply a skeleton. 

On «the other hand, courses have been 
prepared by able authors in which there was 
a superabundance of material clogging the 
central ideas. One can be encumbered by 
too much as also they can be rendered help- 
less by too little. It must be remembered 
that the average Sunday-School teacher has 
not been trained in pedagogy, is heavily 
burdened during the week, and must have 


assistance through some book, which is both | 


clear and comprehensive at the same time. 


There is another fact to be remembered. 
individualistic denomination like the 
Unitarian must have a great variety of 


An 


material to choose from. Such a scheme 
as the International Lessons is considered 
an affront to the intelligence of ministers 
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and superintendents. This is carried so far 
that not to differ is held to be a sign of weak- 
ness by some ministers. So that the Sun- 
day-School Society, acting as a Publishing- 
House, is compelled, whether it wishes so 
to do or not, to provide a wide range of text- 
books. This principle has been carried out 
as far as means allow and so far as satis- 
factory writers could be found. There is 
always room for improvement, and sug- 
gestions are cordially welcomed. 

Let this never be forgotten: as in the case 
of ministers who prepare their own lessons, 
so is it greatly with the use of lessons ready 
made, personality tells. A minister with a 
successful Sunday School was telling me 
recently what triumphs a male teacher had 
accomplished on deep subjects like the study 
of rationalism. The results were owing to 
this man’s capacity for his task. The kind- 
ling zeal and intelligence in him produced 
similar conditions in his pupils. There is 
scarcely a text-book on the list of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday-School Society but can be 
made effective in right hands. .But that is 
not a justification for a poor manual. 

My idea is that the right kind of a lesson- 
book contains not too much nor too little: 
it gives a leading thought in each lesson, 
furnishes adequate illustrative suggestions, 
begins somewhete and ends somewhere, and 
forms a link in a valuable chain of twenty or 
forty lessons. 

We arte always looking for new publica- 
tions of this kind. Sometimes when we 
thought we had found the prize, because of 
the scholarship of the author, it has come to 
pass that, while the substance was good, the 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Pewder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Hddresses. 


THE address of Rev. George D. Latimer 
care Brown, Shipley & Co., Pall Mall, London, Eng. 


Marriages. 


In Brookfield, 26th ult., by Rev. William L. Walsh, 
Harry Cornelius Pond and Margaret D. S. Ward, both of 
Worcester, Mass. 


Deaths. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Complete stock of hard-wood and metal 
burial cases, chestnut, quartered oak, ma- 
hogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, 
zinc, and steel. The price of each case 
is marked in plain figures.. Funeral ar- 


rangements made, and parties accompanied 
to any distance. 
CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
“ Undertaker Boston.” 
George H. Waterman 


Cable address, 


Frank S. Waterman 


One with country training and previous farm experience 
preferred. Dodge Farm, Washington, Conn. 
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form was imperfect and unattractive. The 
best manuals are not necessarily produced 
by the wisest men, What scholarship knows 
should certainly get into Sunday-School 
lessons; but frequently the form is secured 
through a writer who knows where to go for 
his material, though he is not a deep scholar. 
Epwarp A, Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


(This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours 9 to 12 andx to 5. All reports or 
notices should be sent to her. } 


(During August the office will be closed. 
All mail will be forwarded.) 


OUR BIENNIAL BAZAAR, 


From time to time it is purposed to give 
some space to the various tables at the 
‘ coming Biennial Bazaar, that our friends 
and union members may learn more of our 
latest plans and may make arrangements 
early for their purchases during their visits 
to Channing Hall next fall. 

There will be no elaborate scheme of 
decorations, since the bazaar has no sig- 
nificant name, as in past years, that would 
necessitate any special decorating; but it 
is hoped to have the color scheme of the 
different tables harmonious and in keeping 
with the general tone of the whole. The 
rainbow colors will be followed in all likeli- 
hood, and the idea is to keep all the decorat- 
ing simple, but effective. Evergreens will 
also be used to a considerable extent, and 
unions that find themselves unable to do 
more by way of helping can send contribu- 
tions of this kind to the cause, the only 
stipulation being that they be sent in season 
to be of use. The attendants at the tables 
will all be gowned in white with colored 
ribbons at the waist to match the correspond- 
ing color of the special table. 


CANDY TABLE, 


Doubtless by far one of the most popular 
and attractive tables at any fair or sale 
is the candy table, and this feature is to 
prove no exception to the‘rule. It is to 
be presided over by the King’s Chapel 
Club of Boston with Miss Louise Brown 
as chairman, and already considerable 
interest has been shown by the young ladies 
in charge. 

A large assortment of home-made and 
fancy candies will be displayed, and many 
other varieties of toothsome sweetmealts 
will be on hand. 

As nearly every patron of a fair is bound 
to make some purchase at this table, a 
quantity sufficiently large to supply all 
demands made upon their stock in trade 
is promised by the above young ladies, so 
no would-be purchaser need have any 
fear of being sent away empty-handed. 

Any one desirous of special makes of 
candy can send their orders beforehand, 
and thus be assured of her favorite variety. 
Any union members or friends planning 
to contribute to this table will do Miss 
Brown a favor by communicating early 
with her, Address Miss Louise Brown, 
Box 91, South Framingham, Mass. Those 


Wishing to assist at this table can either . 
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notify” Miss Brown or Miss Floyd, the Fair 
chairman. 
CHILDREN’S TABLE. 


Another interesting table is to be the 
Children’s, over which the Lawrance Union 
of the Third Religious Society of Dorchester 
has charge, Miss Cora A. Tilden, chair- 
man, assisted by the George Herbert Hosmer 
Society of Neponset and the Channing 
Guild of Dorchester. ‘The color decoration is 


| to be pink, 


All sorts of articles suitable for the use 
and wear of children will be for sale. As 
there is to be a regular Doll Table besides, 
the Children’s Table is to have no large 
display of these commodities, although some 
will be shown. The aim will be to confine 
the articles more especially to wearing 
apparel and necessities for young children, 
somewhat out of the usual order, but at- 
tractive, nevertheless, it is hoped. 

Miss Tilden will be glad to take orders 
for children’s undergarments, etc., and any 
other information regarding this table will 
be cheerfully offered by writing Miss Cora 
A. Tilden, Milton, Mass. 

So be sure to pay this table a visit next 
fall, as many appropriate gifts for niece 
and nephew will be in readiness for all the 
fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, uncles, 
and aunties seeking birthday and Christ- 
mas remembrances. 

All the tables have so far been taken, 
to the number of twelve; and the plans 
already made bid fair to make this not only 
a highly successful bazaar, but a pleasant, 
social occasion, and a reunion of old and 
new workers as well, 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At King’s Chapel the Sunday morning 
service, August 4, will be conducted at 10.30 
A.M. by Rev, Benjamin R. Bulkeley. 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea, the Sunday 
morning service, August 4, will be conducted 
at eleven o’clock by Rev. Howard N, Brown 
of King’s Chapel. 


The Hancock County Conference of Uni- 
tarian and Other Christian Churches will 
hold its sixteenth annual session at West 
Gouldsboro, Me., Tuesday evening and 
Wednesday, August 13 and 14. On 
Tuesday evening the sermon will be preached 
by Charles F, Dole, D.D. On Wednesday 
addresses will be given by Rev. Walter Reid 
Hunt, Rev. H. H. Saunderson, Rev. Thomas 
Van Ness, and Rev. Alfred H: Brovin, A 
boat leaves Bar Harbor for South Goulds- 
boro at 6 A.M. and 3 P.m., also on August 
14 at 9.30 A.M. A round trip fare may be 
had for fifty cents. 


Charches, 


Asusy, Mass—First Parish, Rev. George 
S. Shaw: The thirty-ninth anniversary of the 
settlement of the pastor of the First Parish 
was observed Sunday, the 21st ult. ‘The 
church was beautifully trimmed with flowers 
and green foliage by the young people. ‘The 
music was very fine. Two children were 
christened, and the beautiful service of Lily 
Communion was held, four little girls 
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passing the pond lilies. 
that during the last year he had preached 
59 times, attended, including Sunday-school, 
166 other meetings of one kind or another, 
officiated at 24 funerals and 6 weddings, 
christened 6 persons, made 492 calls, and 
written 754 letters and postal cards. 50 
regular preaching services have been held 
in the church in the year. 


NortH AnDovER, Mass.—Rev. S. C. Beane, 
Jr.: On Sunday, July 28, the Old North 
Church held its closing services for the 
summer. Seven of the eight persons recently 
uniting with the church were new-comers. 
Just before starting on his summer vacation 
the pastor received a generous and hearty 
vote from the clerk of the society. stating 
that his salary had been substantially 
increased. The year has been one of eh- 
couragement to both minister and people. 


Personal. 


The following resolutions were made by 
the session of the Presbyterian Church, 
July 7, of Amenia, and adopted by a rising 
vote of the congregation at the morning 
service July 14:— 

“Whereas, Rev. M. K. Schermerhorn was 
the beloved pastor of this church forty years 
ago, and whereas his interest in the ‘church 
of his first love,’ during these years has been 
sacredly cherished, and whereas, in the cele- 
bration of ‘The Fortieth Anniversary of 
the Dedication’ of our present church edifice, 
held June 20-23 inclusive, Mr. Schermer- 
horn, in inspiring sermons and lectures, freely 
contributed to our spiritual and material 
help, therefore, 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES, 


FRAMINGHASI, [IASS., 


ON INDIAN HEAD HILL AMID GROVES OF OAK 
AND PINE, WITH AN EXTENDED WEST VIEW. 


Invalids in search of rest and health, and 
others requiring individual care, should 
send for the beautiful new Prospectus. 


FRANK W. PATCH, [1.D., 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
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In Vermont 
And on Shores of 
Lake Champlain 


_ Summer Homes,’”? book of 150 pages descrip- 
tive, 150 camera pictures, with list of resorts and 
excursion rates to roo points on line of Central Ver- 
mont Ry., sent for 6c. stamp. T.H. Hanley, N. E. 
P. A., 360 Washington st., Boston. Three fast trains 
daily from Boston to Vermont and Montreal via 
Central Vermont route. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. : 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
we the central pine 

pplications solicited from families within fo 

Boston, who will take children to board or free o 


Homelike Hotels 
Comfortable Camps 
Farm and Village Homes 
$4 to $10 a Week 


jailes of 
Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands, 


Heary M. Williams, President; 

Rev. C.R. Eliot, Sec’y; Wm. H. Slocum, Treas. 
Parker B. Pleld, Superintendent 

277 Tremont St., Boston. ” 
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“Resolved, That we, the session™and con- 


_ gregation of the First Presbyterian Church 


ee 


freedom. . 


of Amenia, do hereby express our high ap- 


preciation of Mr. Schermerhorn’s unabated 


valuable assistance in our recent anniversary. 

“Resolved, That the excellent and timely 
suggestions of Mr. Schermerhorn, relative 
to the maintaining of our church property 


ina perfect state of preservation, as an orna- 


ment to our village, meet our heartyapproval, 
and be seconded by the adoption of measures 
to secure the desired end.’’—Poughkeepsie 
Daily Eagle. 


Programme of the National 
Conference. 


At the last regular session of the Confer- 
ence at Atlantic City, N.J., in 1905, it was 
voted that the Conference in 1907 should 
hold only so much of a session as was neces- 
sary to comply with the requirements of its 
by-laws. It was also voted that the council 
of the Conference should do all in its power 
to make the sessions of the International 
Council a success, 

After a conference with the executive 
committee of the International Council, the 
council of the National Conference, in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the committee, have 
arranged the following programme for the 
Monday morning and afternoon previous to 
the formal opening of the International 
Council. In the preparation of this pro- 
gramme the council has had two motives. 

Mindful of the fact that our visitors from 
over the water are at the present time greatly 
interested in the relations between Church 
and State, it seemed fitting that, after an 
experience of over a century in the separa- 
tion of Church and State, we should gather 
up the results of that experience for our own 
instruction as well as theirs. This was the 
first motive. The second, co-ordinate in 
interest and importance with the first, the 
council believed would be better served by 
making it incidental to the first. The coun- 
cil believed that the only possible basis for a 
federation of the liberals of America would 
be found in the distinctive principles and life 
developed in our free churches. The second 
motive was to furnish in some measure sug- 
gestions for the basis of such a federation. 

Accordingly, the programme has taken 
shape, presenting a picture of the life of our 
free churches in relation to social, civic, 
and religious conditions, and in relation to 
theological development. It also presents 
two fruits of our freedom as that has issued 
in Congregationalism and the separation of 
Church and State. In brief, it presents a 
study of the religious life of this country 
which has developed in an atmosphere of 
W. F. GREENMAN, 

Secretary. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 23. 


10 AM. Opening devotional meeting. 

10.15 A.M. Address by the president, 
Hon, Carroiy D. Wricut, LL.D., presi- 
dent Clark College, Worcester, Mass. 

10.45 A.M. Appointment of committees 
and the introduction of business. 


Ir A.M. Report of the Council, by Rev. 
P. R. FrotTsHincHam, chairman, Boston, 
Mass. 


11.304.M. Address, ‘‘The Property Rights 
and Duties of American Churches,” CHARLES 
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W. Extot, LL.D., president Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 

12, AM. Address, ‘Faith as Effected by 
Freedom,” Rev. GEorGE A. Gorpon, D.D., 


interest in the welfare of our church and of his] Boston, Mass., minister Old South Congre- 


gational Church. 

12.30 P.M. Adjournment, 

2P.M. Opening devotional meeting. 

2.15 P.M. Address, “Our Free Churches 
in Relation to Theological Development,”’ 
Wiitiiam W. Fenn, A.M., B.D., Cambridge, 


Mass., dean Harvard Divinity School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
2.45 p.m. Address, ‘“The Good and Evil 
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of Denominationalism,” Prof. Francis A, 
Curistre, Meadville Theological Seminary, 
Meadville, Pa. 

3.15 P.M. Address, ‘““The Separation of 
Church and State,’’ Hon, Marcus P. KNow.- 
TON, Chief Justice Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts. 

3.45 P.M. Address, ‘“A United Liberal 
Church,” Rev. Marion D. SHurrer, D.D., 
minister Church of the Redeemer (Univer- 
salist),, Minneapolis, Minn. 

4.15 P.M. -Reports of committees and 
final business, 

4.30P.M. Adjournment. 


Genuine Wedgwood 
OLD BLUE 


HISTORICAL PLATES 


Of famous scenes about Boston. 
Emerson’s home is: 


At the back of the plate representing the 


. 


‘¢ A friend may be reckoned the masterpiece of Nature.” 
y P 


At the back of the ‘“‘Washington Elm”’ plate is: 
“Under this tree Washington first took command of the American Army, July 3, 


1775. Cambridge, Mass.” 


At the back of “Old North Church ”’ plate: 


“ Paul Revere’s lanterns displayed here 1775.” 


At the back of “ Bunker Hill Monument” plate is: 
Dedicated June 17, 1843. 


“Let it rise! let it rise, till 


Height, 220 feet. 
it meet the sun in his coming. Let the earliest light of 


the morning gildit, and parting day linger and play on its summit.”— Daniel Webster, 


17th June, 1825. 


Our Series of Historical plates now includes over 70 subjects, on dessert plates (9 inch) 

, 

engraved for us by Wedgwood, from picturesque etchings and famous paintings of historical in- 
terest to all Americans, printed underglaze on old Blue Wedgwood with the foliage border that 


has been used by Wedgwood for more than a century. 


Of local scenes connected with the early 


struggles of the.Revolutionary War, also of literary interest are: 


Faneuil Hall 

King’s Chapel 

Boston Tea Party 

Old State House 

Washington Elm 

Whittier’s Birthplace 
Elmwood, Home of Lowell 
Home of Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Old North Church 

Old South Church 

Battle of Lexington 
Bunker Hill Monument 
Longfellow’s Home 
Harvard College 

U. S. Frigate Constitution 
Public Library 


The other subjects are equally as interesting, including Mt. Vernon, National Capitol, Land- 
ing of the Pilgrims, Independence Hall, McKinley Home, Yale College, Monticello, Return 


cf Mayflower, Niagara Falls. 
land, etc., etc. 


The price is 35 cts. each or $4.20 per dozen. 


Also portrait plates of Washington, Lincoln, Roosevelt and Cleve- 


A single plate of any subject will be mailed in 


a safety mailing box to any Post Office in United States on receipt of 60 cents, P. O. order or 


stamps. 


A Booklet of half tone cuts of the series will be mailed free on request. 


Visitors will find in our Art Pottery Rooms, The Dinner Set Department, The Glass 
Department and on Main Floor the best products of the potter’s and glass maker’s art, all 


values from the ordinary to the medium and the costly specimens. 


Inspection invited. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


CHINA, GLASS AND LAMPS (10 Floors) WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
33 Franklin, corner Hawley Street 


Near Washington and Summer Sts. 
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Pleasantries. 


Tommie: ‘Auntie bought a pair of gloves 
to-day.” Auntie: ‘Did she, Tommy? 
What are they, kids?” ‘Tommie: “No, 
indeed: they’re men’s.” 


“I know something,’ observed Jack. “I 
know why,they call idols idols. It’s because 
they sit upon pedestals all day long, not doing 
a thing.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


“Well?” said the assistant in a chemist’s 
shop to an Irishman, who pointed to a pile 
of soap. ‘I want a lump of that,’”’ answered 
the Irishman. ‘Thank you. Will you have 
it scented or unscented?”’ ‘‘I’ll take it with 
me,’”’ 


Some one asked Whistler if he was ac- 
quainted with King Edward. He said, 
“No, I have not that pleasure.” “But the 
king says he knows you.” ‘Oh, well,” 
responded Whistler, ‘‘you know he’s always 
bragging.” 


“Pat,”’ said one man to the other, ‘‘can 
you tell me why they always have a rooster 
and niver a hen on the top iv thim barns?”’ 
‘Sure,’ replied Pat, ‘‘an’ it must be because 
av the difficulty they’d had in collecting the 
eggs.”’—Ohicago Darly News. 


A Girton undergraduate, having inadvert- 
ently changed umbrellas witha fellow-student, 
is said to have evolved this note: ‘‘ Miss 
presents her compliments to Miss , and 
begs to say that she has an umbrella which 
isn’t mine, so, if you have one that isn’t 
hers, no doubt they are the ones.” 


A customer dropped into a bookseller’s the 
other day and asked for a copy of “‘ The Lady 
of the Aroostook.” ‘The clerk seemed to be 
in some doubt about the title; but, after a 
moment’s consultation with another sales- 
man, he came forward, and said blandly, ‘‘So 
sorry we haven’t got ‘The Lady or the 
Rooster,’ but we can give you ‘The Lady or 
the Tiger.’””—The Bookman. 


The last car for Suburbanville was dis- 
appearing in the distance, and a cab hovered 
like a bird of prey about the small party of 
Suburbanvilleites who stood disconsolately 
on the curbstone. ‘‘Weli, there are only a 
few of us left,’? remarked the thin man, 
gazing after the departing car. ‘Yes, and 
I suppose we are going at a high price,’’ re- 
turned the stout man, gazing thoughtfully 
at the hovering carriage.—Budget. 


“Papa,” said an inquisitive boy, ‘‘don’t 
fishes have legs?’ ‘“‘They do not,” answered 
papa. “Why don’t they, papa?” ‘‘Be- 
cause fishes swim and don’t require legs.’ 
Then he asked, “‘Papa, ducks have legs, 
don’t they?” “Why, yes, ducks have legs.’ 
“Well, ducks swim, don’t they?” ‘‘Yes.” 
‘“Then why don’t fishes have legs, if ducks 
do? Or why don’t ducks not have any legs, 
if fishes don’t?”? Papa gave up. 


Jim Crocker lived in an old tumble-down 
house in a little town in Massachusetts. 
The cellar windows were broken, and stray 
cats ran in and out, and sometimes there 
would be quite a congregation. Whena pet 
cat was lost, a man was sent to ask ‘‘ Uncle 
Jim” if he would take a look and see if she 
was among the number. He was generally 
pretty good-natured, but this time he said: 
“Your cat may be there, or she may not be; 
but I ain’t a-going to go down this time of 
night sorting out cats for nobody, so there.” 


The Christian Register 


| BIGELOW 
KENNARD| 
&CO 


cot We are now making 
under our own patents 
! Four-l use 
Cutmine Hatt Cocks 
CHIMINGWESTMINSTER 
oss Clocks originating 
with us» having many 
improvements @u and 
gunder our guarantee 
and name: 
i In Manocany Cases 
of best workmanship. 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


87 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
(A SSIS an ay exQO7 sot ococie a cistele sclela'e eiets sia $42,826,918.80 
TTAB Ia oITS GS) eainieiste ste sieecices refoieg aleve ae 38,824,520.39 
$4,002,398. 41 
All forms of Life and Endowment Policies. Annual 
cash distributions. Values endorsed as provided by Mas- 
sachusetts statute. Any information cheerfully given. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
D. F. APPEL, Secretary. 
See tia SAIS } Asst. Secretaries. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
LOUISVILLE DALLAS 


HASTINGS, MASS. 
P.O. Kendal Green, Mass. 


OOK- 
Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


Educational 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Gym- 
nasium with new swimming pool. Fits for college, scien- 
tific Eenon Re ae a Ae pore in separate build- 
ing. ress Dr. . KK. TE, Rock Ri 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. pase 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


127th year opens Sept. 11th, 1907. For catalogue and views 
address Harlan P. Amen, Prizcifal, Exeter, N.H. 
ps hap rs Set Mh! TES Dat SE 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. , Established in 1856. 
Thorough preparation for admission to university, profes- 
sional, or business life. The Rt. Rev. A.H. Vinton, D.D 

.D., Springfield, Visitor. For information, address 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mase, 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


Main Office & Works 


Individual 


sARPETS 


ar 


(24) [AucuUST 11907 


wR RUGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 

Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled, 
and Packed Moth-proof by 

ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 


RENOVATING WORKS 
“Oldest in New England. 


* 15 Temple Place. tet. 1211-2 Oxford 
Educational. 


° aughters of the late 
The Misses Allen yatincrn educator 


well-known educator, 
MR. NATH’L T. 
ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1907. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


The ; 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty-five 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. : 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffle, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuiffie, A.B. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 
A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes are 


fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition and 
board, T. P. FARR, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 


F. O. SOUTH WORTH. 


@ T tok on 
Boston University 
Metropolitan advantages of every kind 
W. E. HUNTINGTON, President 


College of Liberal Arts. Opens Sept. 19. 


New Building, Enlarged Facilities, including 
Science, Laboratories and Gymnasium. Next door 
to Public Library, one block from Art Museum. 
Address, The Dean, 688 Boylston Street. 


School of Theology. Opens Sept. 18. 
Address, The Dean, 72 Mt. Vernon Street. 
School of Law. Opens Sept. 23. 
Address, The Dean, Ashburton Place. 
School of Medicine. Opens Oct. 3. 
Address, The Dean, 302 Beacon Street 
Graduate Department. Opens Sept. 19. 
Address, The Dean, 688 Boylston Street, 


AT MANU- 


Atruates JOHN H.PRAY 


PRICES. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BosTON. 
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